On September 9th the 1000tn Number of 
‘Ss PEARSON’S WEEKLY” will be issued. Make 
a note of the date and look out for the 
notice which will appear in this space 
about it Next Week. 


THE THOUSANDTH NUMBER OF 
“PEARSON’S WEEKLY” will be published 
on September 9th, and will contain the finest 
collection of Stories and Articles from the- 

- pens of our most famous novelists and writers :. 
that has ever appeared in any one issue of av 
me Bs 000 wr aa 4 paper. Rudyard Kipling, Cutcliffe Hyne, 
5 Jerome K. Jerome, S. R. Crockett, Frankfort 
i Lf ee Insur ance. N / Moore, Robert Hichens, and many others 
ee a eee gee, will contribute. 
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PRAISE THE BRIDGE THAT 
| CARRIES YOU OVER. 


Many would faint by the: 
roadside overcome by |/ 
weariness and weakness 
but for a wonderful 
bridge ealled 


which not only spans the Sea of Difficulty, but also leads them to 
a short cut where they meet Health, Healing, and Renewed Vitality—all 
these help them to find their Daily Bread. 


Therefore these people are grateful, and never tire of singing the 
praises of this marvellous Bridge — VI-COCOA. Are you one of these 
Pilgrims? Have you tried this Bridge — VI-COCOA? If not, why lose 
time: why not do so at once before your enemy Debility, Anemia, and 
iindred ills rob you of your vitality, and thus prevent you from getting 
our Daily Bread? The ticket to cross this bridge costs but 6d—why 
ot buy one to-day? Do so now, and you, too, will join in the chorus 
{ gratitude, and will praise the Bridge—VI-COCOA—that carries you over 
our Sea of Difficulty. 
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By Lieut.-General Ce0EN-! 
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Cigarettes | 


John Player & Sons, Nottingham, 27.20. ered ge 
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HIS FOOT IN IT. 

A LIveRPooL magnate recently gave a large dinner- 
party to celebrate the engagement of his daughter, who, 
it must be confessed, was no longer young. 

At dessert a bottle of Chambertin ceremoniously 
reclining in a basket was brought in. ‘‘ My dear friends,” 
said the host, ‘“‘I commend this wine to your notice; 
{t dates from my daughter’s birth.” 

The gentleman to whom the daughter had become 
engaged raised his glass to his lips. “What excellent 
wine!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ What an aroma! It must be 
very old!” The engagement was terminated that 
evening. 

SOc 
AN OPTIMIST. 
' ‘aerg had been a serious railway accident. One by 
one the injured passengers were being moved from among 
the wreck: One of these was an old farmer. He had 
been struck by the engine, and the crowd gathered 
sympathetically about him. 

Suddenly the victim, who had been unconscious, opened 
his eyes. A sympathetic silence met his gaze as he slowly 
swept the circle and attempted to take in the situation. 

“Am I hurt ?” he said feebly. They told him that one 
leg would have to come off, but, fortunately, they believed 
that otherwise he was all right. For several momenta 
he studied the remaining sound limb, and then turned 
to the surgeon. 

“Well,” he said resignedly, “it might have been 
worse. It’s the one wi’ the rheumatiz.” 


DANGEROUS. 


In a country lane, and a show’r of rain, 
They met, as might you and I; 
And they stood awhile by the meadow-stile 
To wait till the storm went by. 
Full of wild flowers bright were her two hands quite 
And shyly at him looked she. 
“Tig a show’r, no more, and ’tis passing 0’er— 
*T will be over in a minute!” said he. 


Then the silence broke: of her flow’rs he spoke, 
And demurely answered she ; 

Aad he learnt her eyes were as blue as the skie 
Her voice sweet as sweet could be. 

So he chattered on till the sunset shone 
Through the boughs of the chestnut tree s 

When he looked, at last, every cloud had passed— 
“ Why it hasn’t rained a minute!” said he. 


4 *Tis a pretty lane, but ’tis lonely, that is plain, 
And ’twill very soon be dark,” said he; 
“JT will come, if I may, with you part of the way 
Just in case you should frightened be.” 
“You are kind, sir, indeed, but there is no need, 
For none would, I am sure, harm me; 
And there’s somebody as well’ —here her bright eyes fell— 
“ He will meet me in a minute!” said she. 


NO STONE UNTURNED. 

A COUNTRYMAN, who came to London in August, lost 
his gold watch: He trotted off to Scotland Yard and told 
them about his trouble. With their usual politeness, they 
informed him that they would leave no stone unturned in 
their endeavour to find his watch: 

A few days later he went through some of the leading 
thoroughfaree, and saw street after street turned up, and 
was told that a few miles were in the same condition. 

He ran off to Scotland Yard, and said : 

©J didn’t think I was giving you all that trouble: 
If you don’t find the watch by Saturday you needn’t pull 
up any more of the road.” 

oCOoCc 
TROUBLE AND SQUEAK. 

In these progressive times people are apt to sneer a% 
old-fashioned methods, but a better method than slipping 
under the seat when one has lost one’s railway-ticket has 

t to be devised. And that was the course that William 

rown, who found himself in this plight, took: 

At the moment the ticket-collector arrived, however, the 
concealed man gave vent to an extraordinary sound—a 
sort of compound of a , & bellow, and a shriek—was, 
of course, detected, and made to pay full fare. 

“¢ Well, Bob,” he explained, in reply to his companion’s 
heated demand to know why he had made such an egregious 
ass of himself, ‘‘ ye see, just as the ticket-chap came I had 
a shocking liga and I just had to wriggle: I was afraid 
he’d see me: ‘But he'll think 'tis a mouse,’ says I to 
myself, ‘if I squeak.’ So I squeaked !” 


THE CHINESE BUTCHER HAS COME. 


Now that the Chinese butcher has arrived in Britain, bringing with hi 
follow in his footsteps. 


iF WE HAVE 
CHINESE MEAT WELL 
PROBABLY HAVE ; 
CHINESE BUTCHERS, _ 
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At a Fashionable Dinner Party. 

Tux following story is told of Mr. H , 8 distinguished 
member of the Indian Civil Service, well known for his wit 
and raciness. Being at home, on leave of absence, he 
found himself a guest at a dinner party, where all present 
were strangers to him. 

Lord G——, the host, presenting him to a very pretty 
and vivacious looking woman, he bowed, and professed 
himself charmed, saying : 

“T see you know everybody in the room and all about 
them, so you must initiate me. Now, for instance 
(indicating a gentleman who had evidently been shaving 
with o blunt razor), “who is that man with the blue 
chin?” 

“ Sir!’ gaid the lady icily, “ that is my husband !” 

“Oht” said Mr. H——, quite unabashed, ‘ the verv 
woman I want to meet. Now tell me, is he blue all over ?” 


Too Soon. 

Henre’s a good Territorial story: From 8 very small 
township on the Cornish coast a detachment went into 
camp. Amongst the number there was a very young 
subaltern, newly appointed, and a cheerful private who, 
though not in the same rank in life, knew the officer 
perfectly well, and was in the habit of seeing him daily. 

The first evening the lieutenant returned to camp and 
passed close to a sentry, who took no notice of him. He 
called the man and asked, “ Why did you not challenge 
me?” 

His fellow townsman replied with a beaming smile, 
“* Well, sir, it would be a pity for us to fall out the vory first 
evening incamp. But I'll have a round or two with you 
if you like.” 


From Scotland. 

A Scorrisn parish minister was going from home, 
and procured the clergyman of a neighbouring parish to 
officiate on Sunday. His servant, who was also beadle, 
was sent over to the station to drive the reverend gentle- 
man to the manse. : 

When the train arrived, the beadle asked him to be good 

enough to wait awhile, as he had some errands to do before 
going home. It was two hours before ho returned. The 
good man was furious, and threatened to report him to his 
master. 
- “Weel, sir, ye can dae that if ye like,” said tho beadle, 
“ but he tell’t me himself to wait till it was dark afore I 
drove ye ower, for if the folk o’ the village saw wha was 
to preach naebody wad turn oot the morn.” 


Dry Rot in the Pulpit. 

Tus “unkindest cut of all’ among unintentional 
sayings capable of a satirical application was that of an old 
pew opener in s southern county. She was in attendance 
on the rector, the churchwardens, and a city architect 
down with a view to church restoration. Said the 
architect, poking the woodwork with his cane, ‘‘ There’s 
a great deal of dry rot in these pews, Mr. Rector.” 

Before the latter could reply the old woman cut in with, 
“ But law, sir, it ain’t nothink to what thero is in the 
pulpit.” 

Stolen. 

Mr. W. Carter Pratts tells this good story of an 
American darkey who had undertaken to sell a fine fat 
home-fed turkey to a neighbour for a family thanksgiving 
dinner. The day afterwards the purchaser of the turkey 
sought out the darkey for the purpose of saying a few 
things to him that he thought would do him good. 

* Look here,” he snorted angrily, “* that turkey you sold 
me! You said it was a home-fed bird, and it was a wild 
one. When we came to carve it we found the shot in it!” 

“°Scuse me, sah,” explained the darkey modestly, 
“ de bird was entirely home-fed ; dat shot you found was 
intended for me, not for de bird.” 


Paderewski'’s Hair. 

M. PapEREWSKI, upon whom the Cross of Officer of the 
Legion of Honour was recently bestowed, is famous for his 
command over the piano keys, and his aversion to the 
barber. 

During one of his visits to this country some years ago 
a certain haunting refrain followed him everywhere. 
Every: time he braved the streets the melody was blown 
at him. If he hummed the air to an acquaintance and 
asked why so many people whistled it for his benefit the 
conversation was adroitly turned to another topic. At 
last in despair he stopped an errand boy in the act of 
whistling the fatal melody. 

“Tell me,” Paderewski demanded, “‘ tell me the name 
of the air you are whistling and I will give you half-a- 
crown.” 

“ Garn,” muttered the sceptical, but obviously nervous 
youth, ‘“‘ Who’re yer kidding ?_ Let me go!” 

“ Not until you tell me,” fiercely announced the pianist. 

But the boy suddenly wrenched himeelf free, and as he 
took to his heels he yelled : 

“ Git yer ‘air cut!” 

It was some timo before the pianist discovered that his 
question had bten answered without payment. . 


Ninepence to you may mean 


remote country district who visited Edinburgh for the 
first time and happened to arrive as a party of golfers 
were hurrying to catch a suburban train for the links. 
“It’s a braw toun, Mr. McBeedle,” she informed her 
ministe: Big sen ag “ but ae oe 
sae mon t-like men carrying ° en 
anitirellan, There maun hae been sair douncomes, an’ 
though I widna mention it for the warl’ to anither, there 
was twa or three that lookit as if they had been ministers.” 


Good Advice for the Bishop. 

Wnuen Dr. Ingram first became Bishop of Stepney he 
was grieved to find himself decidedly unpopular amongst 
his flock, so much so, indeed, that on more than one 
occasion he was obliged to have police protection. 
Resolved, however, soonor or later to win their reluctant 
hearts, he endeavoured to find out what could account for 
his not being liked. 

At length, Dr. Ingram was enlightened by an elder! 
woman. “It’s your white shirt, Bishop,’ she said, 
“we don’t want no white-shirted gentry here.” She 
paused, and added, tentatively: ‘Couldn’t you, now, 
wear a grey shirt and a dickey—like ; same as our chaps 
do Sundays ?” 

The Bishop acted promptly on the sound advice given, 
renounced “fine linen,” and donned grey shirts like 
his people. The news of this soon flashed round, and men 
who had looked on him with surly distrust began to make 
friends, with the result that sympathy and mutual esteem 
soon obtained a firm footing, and the Bishop became the 
idol of his people. He had won their rough but warm 
hearts by his respect to their curious fads. 


A Lecturer’s Amusing Experience. 

I was giving a lecture with the aid of a lantern, says Mr. 
Harry Furniss, and I was showing some portraits of Mr. 
Gladstone in my entertainment, “The Humours of 
Parliament.” I was telling my audience as I pointed 
to the pictures on the screen, that one moment he looks 
like this and at another he looks like that, when there was 
a great burst of laughter. 

I proceeded to speak about Gladstone’s flashing eye and 
nobis brow, and by the time I mentioned something about 
his aquiline nose my audience seemed to be in hysterics. 

‘Thinking that by some mischance the wrong picture 
was being thrown on the screen, I turned round, and was 
at first horrified to see a gigantic fly apparently walking 
about on the nose of the Grand Old Man. 

It appeared that the fly had got into the lantern, had 
been caught between the lenses, and was being magnified 
a hundredfold on to the screen. 


A Famous Sleeper. 

Lorp Nort slept in the House of Commons, says Mr. 
Spencer Leigh Hughes, more than any other man who ever 
led it, but even he was awake at times. 

There was an occasion on‘which some gentleman was 
denouncing the noble lord in really — style, and the 
noble lord gave every indication of g not only asleep, 
but fast asleep, and snoring. 

The indignant member exclaimed, “ Sir, even in this 
crisis in the history of our nation the noble lord is asleep.” 

Lord North opened one eye for one moment, and made 
the memorable remark, ‘‘ I wish to God I was,” and then he 
resumed his attitude of repose. His assailant could not 
very well controvert that decidedly pointed retort. 

On another occasion Lord North really and actually 
and of malice aforethought went to sleep. The subject 


before the house was the condition of the British Navy, 


a topic which does come up now and then. 

The noble lord said to a friend beside him, ‘“‘ We shall 
have a tedious speech from Colonel Barre to-night. He 
will give us our naval history from Alfred the Great, not 
forgetting Drake and the Armada: All this is nothing to 
me ; wake me up when he gets near our own time, and until 
then let me sleep on.” 

Then Colonel ins held forth, and the noble lord slept. 

At last his friend jogged poor North: ‘* Where are we ?” 
he exclaimed. 

“ At the battle of La Hogue,” was the reply: 

“My dear, dear sir,” growled North, “you have 
awakenei me at least a century too soon.” 


Ellaline Terriss and a Voice Trial. 

Miss Exvtatinr Tereiss, the famous actress, had 
an amusing adventure during rehearsals of a fairy 
play in which she was taking the hacting part. 

She was trying to push her way down to the stage 
through a crowd of children who were waiting to have 
their voices tried, when the chorus-master shouted, 
“‘ What do you want here? Who sent you?” 

“ T replied that no one had sent me,” says Miss Terriss. 

“Then you've no business here,’ he replicod. ‘Go 
away!’ 

“And I said to myself, ‘Such is fame, not even known 
in the theatre I am acting in.’ I thought it would be 
rather fun, 80 I said, ‘Oh, please, sir, hear me sing, and 
I know a little piece of poetry if you'd hear me.’ 

“* All the grown-ups are * came the answer ; 
‘but you can try, if you like; you’re about the height 
we want,’ and so I pushed and Bad pushed to where the 
children were learning the pack of cards dance. 

“My husband and Mr. Walter Slaughter were at the 
prompt table and were coming to greet me when I motioned 


half an hour’s pleasure } 
happiness———Don 


t be aelfiah ' 


“‘* What can you ?’ asked the chorus-master. 

“<T ll try “ A Little Bit of String,” if I may,’ I replied 
and I heard him turn to Mr. Slaughter and say, ‘ Extra, 
ordinary, they always pick things they can’t do!’ 

“Well, I sang a verse and a voice said, ‘ All right 
that's enough. Just recite Old Mother Hubbard—mind 

e h’s. : 

“This I afterwards leamt was a formula. I did so. 
and was engaged at 25s..a week and told to go and stand 
amg the rabbits and the lobsters. 

“ This I did, and then I began to laugh, and my hushand 
and Mr. Slaughter laughed, and then—well, the poor 
gentleman got very red, and we took him with us to lunch,” 


Mark Twain’s Solution of the Difficulty. 

Tue Rev. J. H. Twicheti—Mark Twain’s pastor— 
has been relating some interesting reminiscences of the 
humorist which have shown him in a new light. Mark 
Twain, he says, has @ passionate love for animals, and 
at home he always has a pet cat near his side; and on 
his journeying if he saw a cat he would stop to strokc it. 

Here is an incident which shows he could not resist 
a joke even in the days of his early struggles. As a 
reporter he had to attend a meeting of the City Council 
in Carson City. . 

The President was a ponderous man given to sounding 
words and intellectual confusion. A motion was mide 
to expunge from the records a certain matter which 
the presiding officer was extremely anxious should not 
become part of local history. The motion, having been 
seconded, was-eagerly passed. 

“The matter has been ordered expunged,” declared 
the presiding councillor gravely, ‘and the clerk will 

roceeed—to exp’ It should be effectively wiped 
out, obliterated, and totally destroyed.” 

He paused to notice the effect of his sentence of 
annihilation. 

“Where, gentlemen,” he asked, “ will you have the 
expunged matter deposited and placed ?” 

Mark Twain caught the attention of the councillor 
nearest him. 

“* Let the expunged matter be worn under the chairman's 
hat,” he suggested. ‘“‘No one would ever think of 
looking there for anything.” 


An Artist and His Model. 

Ina paseo tly’ pelttied article, Tom Browne, the well- 
known black-and-white artist, tells the following story of 
one of his models : I used to have as a model a long, thin 
youth who was a golf caddy on Blackheath. I mae a 
water-colour study of him, and put in a strcet-corner 
background. Before sending it to the frame maker's 
I wrote on the back in pencil a suggestion for a possible 
future title, ‘“‘A Loafer.” The frame maker, after 
framing the sketch, put it in his window until such time as 
he could send it up to me, with a card on the picture 
bearing the title, “‘ A Loafer. By Tom Browne.” 

One morning the caddy came to the side door and askel 
to speak to me. — 

“There’s a picture of me in a shop winder darn in 
Greenwich.” 

oe Really ? ” 

‘*Yus, an’ all me pals ’ave seen it.” (With sudden 
fury.) “I ain’t no loafer, I ain’t; I’m a respectable caddy, 
I ham, and you’ve got to take it hout of the winder.” 

I assured him that I knew nothing of the matter, 
and was very sorry. 

“That be blowed for a tile,” he retorted. ‘‘ I’ll mike 
yer pye damerges for this. I’ve been to my solicitor, and’e 
sez ’e can mike yer.” 

In the end I fixed it up by a little tip, an old coat, and 
a drop of something. Of course, I had the picture taken 
out of the window. The caddy has not sat for me since. 
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Bast. HemtNoway had taken high honours at Cambridge. 
He was a scholarship man, and came of a good stock, though 
his parents were by no means wealthy. At the university he 
had been secretary of various clubs and societies, for he 
seemed to possess a genius for administration and organisation. 

Anything that required planning was cern turned over 
to Hemingway, if he were agreeable, and he was thus brought 
into considerable notoriety. 

Consequently when John Hitcham, an American student, 
was asked by his father if he could recommend a man capable 
of reorganising Hitcham’s Tan Yards, he immediately thought 
of Hemingway, and cabled out : 

“Got the identical. What offers?” 


And received the following reply : 

“ Fifty dollars week. Here within month. Letter follows.” 
~ “ Phew!” muttered John. ‘“ The old man must need some- 
one mish bad to pay that wage.” 

Silas Hitcham, the millionaire proprietor of Hitcham’s 
Tan Yards, had not a good name as an employer. He was a 
nigger driver, and he expected the maximum amount of work 
in return for the minimum smount of wages. 

He had great confidence in his son, as the foregoing cable 
roved, for Mr. Hitcham was ready to accept a man to do 
mportant work on his son’s recommendation. 

John Hitcham sought out Basil Hemingway and put the 
matter before him. To Basil it came as a godsend, for he 
had no influential relatives to push him into a good billet. 

“There'll be a letter containing full information,” Hitcham 
said, “ but if you’re keen on the job perhaps you'll give me 
permission to cable a provisional acceptance.” 

This was done. In due course Silas Hitcham’s letter 
arrived. It stated that his business badly needed reorganising. 
Several men had attempted it but failed, and he had resolved 
to try a Britisher. Mr. Hitcham inclosed a letter to Basil 
formally offering him the appointment of secretary, and 
stated that the billet would permanent if Hemingway 
suited him. 

Basil was ready to go down, in fact he was doing some 
slg Ap ae while he looked out for an appointment, so he 
was able to comply with Mr. Hitcham’s request to go out 
within 8 month. 

He did not go out alone, for a certain young lady and 
himself decided that it was @ good enough salary to marry 
upon. 

Hitcham’s Tan Yards were situated at New Bristol, 
Michigan, U.S.A. The town is a thriving one and pictures- 
quely situated. Basil and his wife arrived there in the 
evening, when there was no smoke from the factory chimneys, 
and the valleys and mountains were bathed in the pink mist 
of a gorgeous sunset. A pleasing welcome. 

Basil peg a room at the Railway Hotel and then went 
to call on Silas Hitcham. His first impressions of the 
millionaire tanner were by no means favourable, although Mr. 
Hitcham greeted him courteously and offered him refreshment. 

Hemingway felt that his future employer was eyeing him 
over as though calculating his worth. He did not feel drawn 
towards Hitcham in the least. The American’s face was too 
hard, his eyes too steely, and his lips too thin, to inspire 
confidence. 

When he heard Basil was married he appeared to be 
eurprised, and then gave him the address of a house agent. 

“You'll start on Monday morning at nine,” he said. 
“ For the first month I want o to fill up your whole time by 
familiarising yourself with the business. During the second 
month I shall require you to make a thorough investigation, 
and then write a report showing me how the business can be 
improved, and how moncy can be saved.” 

ilas Hitcham had a pure Yankee drawl, but as a rule his 
speech was free from Yankeeisms. It was only when he was 
roused that he spoke like the American beloved of novelists. 

On the following morning Basil called on the estate agent. 
A clergyman was in the office, and when he heard who Basil 
was he introduced himself. 

“ iy name is Robertson,” he said, and his eyes twinkled as 
he added, “ you'll generally hear me spoken of as Sky Pilot 
Bob. It’s a good sign, as a rule, when you get 6 nickname, 
Mr. Hemingway.” 

_Later on Basil was christened ‘“ Britisher Basil,” but he 
discovered that Mr. Hitcham had no nickname. It was either 
“old 'Itcham ” or “ boss.” 

“‘T've lived a good many years in Britain,” Mr. Robertson 
pigs “ go I hope I'll be a bit of a link to the old country 
lor you.” 

Sky Pilot Bob soon found a warm spot in the hearts of 
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Basil and his wife, and many a pleasant evening they spent 
in each other's company. 

The Hemingways sccured a pleasantly-situated little house 
within ten minutes car ride of the tan yards. It was well 
built, and had a nice garden around it; from the end of the 
garden the countryside ran away to the foot of the 
mountains. 5 

Mr. Robertson introduced the young couple to several nice 
families, and before the first month had expired they felt quite 
at home. 

Basil threw himself heart and soul into his work. At first 
the hands were inclined to resent him, but Basil speedily got 
on good terms with them. They recognised him as a fair- 
minded gentleman, and learned to respect him as well as like 
him. is enabled the new secretary to learn a lot of detail 
which he would otherwise have missed. 

By the end of the second month he completed his report, 
the compilation of which had given him great pleasure, for it 
was just the work that was suitable to him. 

“Well, Mr. Hemingway,” said the boss, “you've got & 
budget there. Can you give me the gist of it in a few words 
before I go through it ?” 

“* Certainly,” replied Basil. 

For a few seconds he was silent, what time he eyed Silas 
Hitcham steadily, for he knew that his first words would 
constitute a bitter pill. 

. “You must raise the salaries all round five per cent,” 


e said. 

“Eh?” cried Hitcham, his face reddening. “Is that 
what you've come out from Britain to tell me? I'll see the 
hands go to pot before I pay ‘em another red cent.” 

“In that case,” said Besil quietly, “ my report is useless. 
If you will agree to do what I suggest, however,’ he added, “I 
can show you how to save an additional ten per cent.” 
me =e! paying the increased wages?” 

es.”” 


“ Ah, now you're talking.” 

“ Exactly,” said Basil. ‘‘ You will agree with me that ten 

r cent. on your expenses, which run into seven figures, will 

a tidy sum.” 

“* I guess I’ll go through that report before I do any agree- 

.”’ said the boss. 

, paragraph by purr, the report was gone through, 
and in the end Silas Hitcham was convinced of the secretary’s 
sound reasoning. 

“You've hit the nail, Mr. Hemingway,” he said. “ But 
there,” he added proudly, “I might have known you would, 
for my boy John don’t make no errors.” 

When the hands heard the news they were both amazed 
and gratified. Silas Hitcham was without doubt one of the 
best hated men in New Bristol, but this astonishing generosity 
did not make him any the more liked. The hands gave 
Britisher Basil the whole credit, and his popularity went up by 
leaps and bounds. 

“This hyar Britisher is a white man, boys,” said one of the 
foremen, a man who carried considerable weight among tho 
men. ‘ Them other ’tarnation beggars wot tried ’is job was 
for cuttin’ down our money an’ reckoned ’emselves young 
swells. But the Britisher’s a pal, an’ any dog-faced greaser 
wot goes agin ‘im, goes agin me.” 

This speech was rapturously received, and when Basil went 
through the shops and yards next morning each man insisted 
on shaking his hand. 

He tried to explain that it was Mr. Hitcham who was paying 
the increased wages, and he stated candidly that it was a 
means towards bringing down expenses and turning out more 
and better work. But, as has been said, Basil was elevated in 
the men’s minds because of it, and Hitcham remained on the 
exceedingly low plane he had always occupied. 

Despite Silas Hitcham, Basil's first year in the States was 
the happiest time of his life. But he could not feel any liking 
for his employer, he mistrusted him and despised his many 
shifty ways. 

Also he began to feel that Hitcham was showing too much 
partiality for his wife. Molly Hemingway was 4 very 

retty and attractive girl, and, furthermore, she was a lady. 
She was a type with whom Silas Hitcham had had very little 
to do, and, in consequence. she fascinated him. 

Molly did her best to be friendly with Hitcham for her 
husband’s sake, though secretly she loathed him. The coarse 
roll of red fat that hung over the edge of his collar, the big 
beefy hands, the cold eyes that could yet burn with a wicked 
fire, all tended to make him repulsive to her. Yet he was 
Basil’s employer, and as such she felt forced to be pleasant 
and agreeable to him. 

Nevertheless, she managed always to keep him at a distance 
in a pleasant manner. He began to feel that there was a 
moral wall around her which he could not penetrate. The 
thought both angered him and increased his desires. 

Whenever Basil knew that his employer was going to call on 
him, he would invite Sky Pilot Bob to come at the same time. 
The clergyman was shrewd enough to see how matters were 
going, and he resolved to keep watch on his own account. 

Just before the close of the first year, a little girl arrived on 
the scene, much to the delight of Basil and his wife. As the 
months went by and the baby grew old enough to know its 

arents, Basil felt the happiest man on earth. 

And then the great blow came. 

To paraphrase an old saying—in time of joy prepare for 
sorrow. 

Silas Hitcham had fashioned a wicked scheme. Thanks to 
Basil's organising skill, the tan yards were more flourishing 
and the returns larger than they had ever been. The busincss 
having come into this line, Hitcham saw no reason why it 
should not stay there ; furthermore, he saw no reason why he 
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should retain a high-salaried official whose work was practio- 
ally completed. 

Also, it seemed to him, if the Hemin, 
want they would be in his hands. 
again—but he had his price. 

Hence, he accosted Basil one morning in the presence of @ 
number of the employées. Secretly he hated Basil, and for 
this reason resolved to make him look ignominious by dis- 
eng be before an audience. Being somewhat excited, 
he lost is usual command over his language. 

See here, Mr. Hemingway,” he said. “‘ I've bin weighin’ 
up things, an’ I guess you an’ me’ll have to part company.” 

I your pardon, Mr. Hitcham,” said Basil quickly, a 
sudden chill seizing him. 

“There ain’t no call for beggin’ pardons,” remarked the 
boss. ‘‘ Wot I said was that you an’ me'll have to part 
a . You don’t want nothin’ plainer, do you ?” 

i you mean that I am discharged 2” asked Basil, hiv 
ace 5 

ue ou’ve hit it,” drawled Silas. 

* Do you mind giving me a reason, Mr. Hitcham ?” 

7 I ain't satisfied with you—that’s reason enough.” 

. In what way have I incurred your displeasure ? ” 

You're a sight too uppish, Mr. 'Emingway. There seems 
some sorter doubt as to ’oo is ‘ere, you or me.” 

“That is not true, Mr. Hitcham, as your own employées 
will tell you.” 

“You're callin’ me a liar. Wot's that but insubordina- 
tion? You can walk your chalks right now, Britisher.” 

“ Any excuse is better than none,” answered Basil slowly 
and steadily. ‘‘ The fact of the matter is, I have served your 
turn and now you want to get rid of me because I am drawing 
ry decent salary. In Britain we should call you a brain- 

r. 

“I don’t want none o’ yer chin-wag,” said Hitcham 
ferociously. " aa 

“The truth is not pleasant, eh?” 

Silas Hitcham advanced threateningly on Basil. The 
latter's choler was fast rising, and he purposely did not budge 
an inch. The hands watched the two men with breathless 
interest, and were delighted at the way Britisher Basil was 
standing up to the boss. 

It wanted some courage to stand up to Silas Hitcham, for 
he was o big man, weighing fully sixteen stone, and was 
possessed of a vile temper. 

“* Tf you don’t want to get ’urt, quit right now,” he growled. 

Basil neither spoke nor moved, and his quiet insistence 
angered Hitcham till he lost control of himself. 

You kin take the consequences,” he snarled. 

He hit out ferociously at Basil, and had the blow taken 
effect Basil would have been knocked out. But he was 
pore he had hoped Hitcham would have done this, and 

y a dexterous swerve he let the boss's fist just touch his 
shoulder and slide off. 

“There are witnesses that you hit me first,” he said in 
low tones. ‘‘ Look out!” 

He feinted and hit right beneath Hitcham’s guard. It was 
a clean blow and alighted full on the point of the jaw. For 
a@ moment Hitcham swayed, and then he fell, his features 
writhing. With his hands pressed to his contorted jaw he 
lay and groaned. 
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“*A knock out!” gasped a man. “ By gum! Wot a 
punch Britisher Basil's got.” 
A low murmur of applause ran round the hands. They 


dared not express their approval ostentatiously, for thcir 
bread depended on the knocked-out man. 

Basil waited awhile, but Hitcham did not get up. Then 
he walked towards the offices to collect his private belongings. 

“Tl ave you in gaol for this,” Hitcham called after him 
huskily. 

Basil smiled. This threat did not worry him in the least, 
for Hitcham had struck him first. But at a council mecting 
held shortly afterwards, Sky Pilot Bob disagreed with him. 

“They've got queer ideas of justice here,” he said. “ I’m 
afraid you'll suffer for knocking Hitcham out, Basil. 

“IT wish I'd been there to see it, though,” he went on 
regretfully, and then added hurriedly, “ I am speaking as a 
layman now, of course.” 

“Tf anything should happen, Mr. Robertson,” said Basil, 
“ you'll look after Molly and the baby, won't you ?” 

** Like a father, my boy.” 

Mr. Robertson’s suspicions were only too well confirmed. 
Basil was summoned for assault, but although it could be 

roved that Hitcham struck the first blow, the judge and jury 
held that he had received just provocation. 

Basil was not to know that Hitcham had visited the city 
authorities, and asked them if they wanted the eight hundred 
votes from his yards. 

“'Cos if you do,” he concluded, “ you'll squash the 
Britisher.” 

Basil received a sentence of three months’ imprisonment—a 
sample oh ee justice: meted out in “* Giod’s Country.” 

* * * 


Silas Hitcham was pleased with himself. But next mail 
he did not answer his son’s usual question : “ Is Hemingway 
still going strong ?”” 

On the day following the result of the trial he went to the 
Hemingways’ home, meaning to play the part of a just man 
who has been wronged but who wishes to be magnanimous, 
But to his annoyance he found the house shut up. A trades- 
man’s boy informed him that Mrs. Hemingway and her baby 
had gone to the parsonage to live. 

The boss scowled and returned home, licking his thin lips 
and forging fresh links to replace the broken ones in the chain 
of bjs scheme. This latter process continued throughout the 
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time Basil was in gaol, but so far Hitcham made no use of 
the chain. 

About @ week before Basil was liberated, Mr. Hitcham was 
called on by the agent for Sledgy Moore, a well-known prize- 

hter, who had issued a challenge to any man in the State of 

ichigan. His backers had put up a purse of thirty thousand 
dollars as a stake, believing implicitly in Sledgy’s ability to 
knock out any man in the State. 

Hitcham had contributed one thousand dollars. He had 
never given a cent to charity or church, but prize-fighting was 
his hobby, and he would travel a thousand miles to see a 
good fight. 

“Ts Sledgv’s challenge likely to be taken up ?” he asked. 

“‘ Long Walker's took it,” answered the agent. 

“Long Walker, eh ?”” murmured Silas Hitcham. “ Well, 
he'll make a fight of it for a couple o’ rounds, but after that 
he'll be sloshed.” 
beng Eight sharp, then, at the Angel,” said the agent. “So 


ca ought to make a tidy bit out of the fight,” soliloquised 
Silas. ‘‘ Time it’s over, young Hemingway ‘Il be out and I'll 
start on him. Heavens! he’s only had the beginning of it 
yet—he’ll have to pay mighty high for using his fists on me.” 

On the night of the match Silas took his seat in the front 
circle round the ring. He had a good cigar between his teeth, 
and this, combined with the prospect of a prize-fight, was his 
idea of real happincss. 

There were plenty of his employ¢es among the crowd ; the 
latter consisting almost entirely of keen sportsmen, though, of 
course, there were the usual shady gentlemen present. 

Moore, a burly, red-faced giarft, sat in the midst of a 
crowd of admirers eager to t ard the pearls which dropped 
from the great man’s lips. ‘* pearls,” though black, were 
not valuable, but they were greeted rapturously. His 
disgusting commonplaces were received with shrieks of 
laughter. 

Hero-worship is an astonishing thing, almost as astonishing 
as some of the men who are made heroes of. 

Presently the President held up his hand to enjoin silence. 

‘* Gentlemen,” he said, ‘‘ I regret to inform you that Long 
Walker has cried off.” 

A howl of disappointment interrupted him. 

“ But there wil still be a fight,” he continued, “ for Mr. 
Basil Hemingway has taken up the challenge.” 

At that moment Basil entered, a long dust coat over his 
fighting trim. At the sight of him a roar broke from the tan 
yard men. z 

‘‘ Britisher Basil!” they yelled ; adding in sing-song tones, 
“ Who is a white man?” 

Immediately they chanted the reply to thcir own question. 

“ Britisher Basil!” 

Silas Hitcham stared in amazement, but when he contrasted 
Basil with the giant he was backing, his amazement was lost 
in a feeling of rapture. 

* This’ T be another part of the payment,” he muttered. 

“The ‘tarnation fool! He'll be killed, and a good job 
too.” 
Basil’s unexpected appearance is explained by the following 
facts. The prison doctor had grown very interested in the 
young Britisher. He detested Hitcham, and was, there- 
fore, prepared to like the man who had knocked him out. 

The fine physique and biceps of Basil were much to the 
doctor’s liking, and when he ascertained that the prisoner had 
on three occasions been one of the Cambridge team to meet 
Oxford in the annual boxing match, he immediately conceived 
the idea of matching him against Sledgy Moore. 

He began to op is on Basil the excellent opportunities he 
had for training during his incarceration, after he had pro- 
pounded his idea to him. He made a great point of the fact 
that it would be a nasty blow to Hitcham if Sledgy lost, and 
he also kept sounding the tune of the thirty thousand dollars. 

Basil badly wanted to upset Hitcham, and he began to 
nurse a scheme by which, if he won the thirty thousand 
dollars, he would start a tannery in opposition to Hitcham. 
The latter was already a millionaire, so he could afford to let 
someone else make money, though he did not desiro to. 

These two points had resulted in his agreeing to meet 
Sledgy. Long Walker had only accepted the challenge 
because he had been paid to. Michigan wanted a fight, and 
no one wanted to face Sledgy. So it was easily arranged that 
Basil should take Long Walker's place. 

A contemptuous grunt left Sledgv’s lips when he saw Basil. 

“‘ Say, Mister President,” he said, “ wot sorter one ’orse 
show is this hyar to be? °M I to take the kid on ono 
*anded ?” 

eye admirers went into ecstasics at this display of 
polis wit. 


“Ere, you in the long coat,” called Sledgy, “‘ you'd better 
quit while there’s time, an’ go back to yer mammy.” 

- Basil did not reply, but began to converse with the doctor. 
His pole aed ained him some admirers, though nearly every- 
one anticipated his defeat. Hitcham was going from man to 
man offering any odds against the Britisher. 

Presently Basil stepped into the ring the picture of health, 
and was ted by a cheer from the tan yard men, who were 
recdealy his sole supporters. Sledgy followed him, a sneer 


on his . 

“* Say, Mike,” he called to a friend, “‘ it’s up you to stand 
drinks in five minutes when I’ve finished this off.’ 

A shrick of merriment followed this remark. A moment 
later the seconds Icft the ring, and the two men faced each 
other ‘midst an intense silence. 

Basil was pale, but his eyes were bright. He was tuned to 
concert pitch, for so much depended on the result. If he lost, 
he would be practically penniless ; if he won, he stood a great 
chance of making a fortune. 

A sudden unanimous gasp broke the silence as the men 
closed. Sledgy adopted a contemptuous, careless attitude, 
but dropped it almost immediately, as, with a sudden cat- 
like spring, Basil sprang in and planted a stinging blow on 
Sledgy’s left check bone. The A, ee ip and lashed out 
viciously, only to find that Basil apt clear. 

A low hum of applause came from the tan yard men, but it 
died in a moment as eee face grew ferocious and he 
advanced warily on Basil. Alongside tho Britisher he 
“ib sig @ giant, the muscles standing out on his great arms in 

ts, 
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He bore down on Basil and hit viciously. Three times he 
only ig ie the oa blow = a flying the 
Fo} . By a great effort he dodged t's 
inllowing ee oh was evidently intended to sel a 
knock-out, and the round finished with a series of evasions on 
Basil’s part. 

“‘ The Britisher’s nearly done a’ready,”’ yelled a man. 

Basil lay back in his seat whilst the doctor sponged him. 

“* Keep cool, lad,” he whispered. ‘ Tire him out, you're in 
ses ac ee 

e second ro wi je men lor seve 
moments for an o , and then the ooh in 6 ae 
hammer blow which il only i evaded, and he 
almost fell. Sledgy sprang on to him, but, like a cat, Basil 
went sowpend — up at a ar ae in time to deal him : 
stinging ontheear. Blind with rage, swung roun 
and got in some vicious body punches, Sees countered 
and led a blow on he: pre's mouth, drawing blood, and 
bringing the round to an e 

‘A hundred to one in dollars agin the Britisher,”” shouted 
Hitcham. 

Basil heard the words and his eyes brightened. When he 
went out to meet Sledgy this time he seemed to be full of 
electricity. Here and there he dodged, evading the en ged 
punches of the giant, biding his time, the whole round and the 
ness eens = up with useless rushes by Sledgy and clever 

'y 

“Keep it up, lad,” whispered the doctor. ‘‘ Don’t forget 

that thirty thousand and what it means to the wife and 


Basil stepped forward to meet Sledgy with a smile this time, 
watching him very warily. : 

“ Go in an’ finish it, Sledgy !"" bawled an admirer. 

The giant evidently intended to carry out this advice. He 
was panting somewhat, and was almost mad with rage 
because his despised opponent had stalled him off so long. 
This was a mistake the professional prize-fighter should not 
have made, and it proved to be his undoing. 

Eager to finish off Basil and so sustain his reputation, he 
bore down ferociously on the Britisher, careless of his guard, 
and thus gave Basil his opportunity. Like lightning he 
sprang in under the hammer-like fists and planted two fierce 
blows, one on the point of the jaw, just as he had hit Hitcham, 
and the other full on the front of the prize-fighter’s throat. 
Sledgy gasped, threw up his arms, and fell prone. 

“ One — two — three — four — five — six — seven — eight— 
nine—ten !” 

The giant still lay on his back. 

“Gentlemen, the fight is Mr. Hemingway's,” announced 
the President. 

For a second there was a dead silence, then the tan yard 
men started to cheer. They swarmed through to the ring and 
stood round Basil shaking his hands, regardless of the evil 
glances of the boss. 

Silas Hitcham sat like a man about to be executed. If his 
revolver had been handy he would have shot Basil on the 
baie _ Blind and sick with rage he staggered from the 

uilding. 

Next morning each man who had shaken Basil's hand was 
discharged, but that same day they were taken on by 
Hemingway to commence getting a building and yard ready 
for work. 

The very skill which had so improved Hitcham’s yards 
made the rival yard boom. The master head ruled the 
situation, orders were carried out quicker and better at 
Hemingway’s than at Hitcham’s, customers received better 
and more courteous attention at the new yard, until one by 
one the principal firms who had dealt at Hitcham’s came 
to Basil 


Then it was that Hitcham retired and was bought out by 
his rival, whose business is now one of the largest in the 
States. In fact, it has brought him in sufficient to enable him 
and his family to live in Britain. 

The chain that Silas Hitcham forged was of very poor 


steel. 
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THE SPIRIT THAT SPELLS SUCCESS. 

In a certain village the minister was in the habit of 
calling at the school and putting the scholars through 
their facings. 

One day he was cross-questioning a boy, when he 
ae rip to ask him if there were any prophets nowadays. 

This was a poser for the youth as well as for the whole 
class, and a dead silence reigned, till a bright boy, the 
only son of a pushing tradesman, extended his hand 
eagerly towards the minister. 

“Well, my lad, are there any prophets now ?” 

“Yes, sir; small profits and quick returns,” was the 
triumphant response. 

—_——~te 


Hussanp : “‘ You never kiss me except when you want 
some money.” 

Wife : “‘ Well, isn’t that often enough ?” 

one J es 

Guxst : “‘ Bring me a steak. I was here yesterday. I 
suppose you remember me!” 

Waiter : “‘ Yes, sir. Will you have the same to-dav ?” 

Guest : ‘‘ Yes ; if nobody is using it.” 


When thinking of Holidays 


you will save time and expense by looking down the 
Seaside and Country Apartment Advertisements in the 


Buily Express 


These advertisements are a regular feature, and 
hundreds of them will be found daily during the holiday 
season. 

On sale everywhere. One Halfpenny. 


And some other Good Stories told by 
Mr. FRED TERRY. : 


(Mr. Terry, the famous actor-manager, recently celebratcd 
the 200th performance of Henry of Navarre, the. fine play 
in which he and Miss Julia Neilson have scored an 
immense success.) 


I am passionately fond of all outdoor sports, but particu. 
larly so of golf, to which I give most of my spare time. 

I was spending a week-end at a golf-club near London, 
and was sitting by the smoke-room fire rather late ::t 
night when word was brought that Harry Vardon was 
coming down the next day. I had often longed to have 
a round with Vardon, and I thought to myself, “ Here's 
my chance; I'll challenge him!” The matter wis 
arranged and next day we started out. I never felt 
fitter in my life, and somehow I was not at all nervo:s at 
the thought of taking on the great player. All the 
members followed us, expecting to see some fun. Thcy 
came to scoff, but they remained to—praise. 

Vardon himself seemed to look upon it as something of 
8 joke, and offered to give me a‘stroke in addition to my 
handicap, but I refu: and insisted on playing level. 

I started with a magnificent drive, followed by a 
beautiful sppevech shot, and holed out in 3—two under 
“* bogey,” that is, the standard for the links. I won the 
hole, and Vardon seemed a little astonished, but preserved 
his air of calm certitude, 

Vardon Drew Level. 

The second and third holes I also won. Indeed, I could 
not do wrong. Vardon’s all-round skill, however, enabled 
him to draw level, and then it was a ding-dong battle 
up to the 17th hole, where we were all square. 

Now came the critical moment. My caddie was far 
more nervous than I, and shook all over as he “ tee’d” 
the ball for me. 

Six was my previous best score for this particular hole, 
but I felt like doing it in four, which would be good 
enough even for Vardon. To get a four, however, it was 
necessary to make a tremendous drive. 

I braced myself for the effort and swung my club, 
putting all I knew into the stroke. There was a sound 
of splintering wood, and then—I awoke to find my pipe 
had fallen into the fender. I am quite sure, but for 
waking, I should have beaten Vardon. 

Did I ever tell you of my rise in salary? No, Well, 
it is a tragic tale. I was acting on tour and recciv- 
ing a whole pean a week. Making somo little success, 
t beeen to, | myself, and determined to ask for a 
rise. I intended to ask for four pounds a week, and 
expected to get three, 


My Shilling Rise. 

The manager, however, somehow or other got wind of 
my intentions. I expect I had been talking rather 
freely—and he sent for me. I went in determined to 
stick up for myself, but he at once took the wind out of 
my sails by saying that he was very pleased with my work, 
and, before I could get a word in, he went on to say that 
he had decided to raise my salary. 

What could I do except murmur my thanks and bow 
myself out. My feelings may be better imagined than 
described when “ treasury” day came and I found that 
my salary had been raised from one pound to one ai 

Animals on the stage often lead to trouble, and I have: 
had my share of mishaps with them. In the Scarlet 
Pimpernel I made an entrance in a pony-cart. One even- 
ing the and got restive and rushed me on the stage a full 
minute before my time, with the result that a lot of the 
dialogue had to be cut out, and the situation was more 
or less ruined. 

Fearing 4 repetition of this disaster, I insisted on having 
another pony, and the following evening the original 
pony the mortification of seeing his place taken by 
a rival. Pony No. 2, however, was not a success, and I 
decided to reinstate the old one. But do you think he 
would enter the stage-door the following evening? Not 
a bit of it : 

Carried on Kicking and Struggling. 

His jealousy had been aroused; he refused to budge 
an inch, and in the end, kicking and struggling, he had 
to be carried downstairs by six property men and forcibly 
pushed on the stage when his cue came, which goes to 
show, if anyone doubts it, that animals have their 
feelings like ourselves. 

Yes, thank you, Henry of Navarre is still going strong 
after 200 performances. That reminds me that some 
people say that actors are of no real value to the com- 
munity because they are non-productive, and their work 
does not enrich the world in any tangible manner; but 
they do not take into account the employment provided 
by a play, not only in the theatre, but outside it. 

For example, for the printing in connection with the 
Scarlet Pimpernel, hly 720,000 sheets of paper wero 
used. The weight of this paper was 50 tons, and, placed 
endwise, the sheets would have reached 400 miles. That 
meant plenty of work for British paper-mills. Now, who 
will ad to say the actor-manager is of no use in the 
world ! 


Their art may win them a bicycle in the unique 
There are many other prizes. 
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Reacorded in 


GUARDED BY WOMEN. 


hundred women on the police force of any city would 


A 
[ the criminal needs mothering.— 


improve civic conditions ; 
Daily Paper.] 

WHEN at one a.m. decamping with a gratifying haul, 
Sikes crept down the gravel footpath and essayed to scale 


the wa 
Two fond arms his waist incircled, filling him with sudden 


fear, 

And reproachfully Roberta whispered in his startled 
ear: 

jf William, this is very naughty! I am grieved indeed to 


see 

That, all moral precepts flouting, you are bent on 
felony. 

These Tats hours are surely harmful (pray forgive me 

if I scold); 

What thin slippers 
‘ou are wear- 

ing! You ie 
t your deat 

Of cold. 

the use of vile 

expletives I 

must ask you to 


desist. 
Kindly, also, drop that 
Jemmy” 
here she gave 
his neck a 


From 


twist: 

“Tf you will persist in 
squirming, 
castigated you 
must be, 

You will, therefore, lie face downwards, if you please, 

across my knee. 

Though you may feel disappointed that your plans have 

gone amiss, 

After all, you did not dream of such a spanking time 


as this. 

Yome, don’t howl, I haven’t hurt you. Place your little 
hand in mine, 

In the distance you will notice that a light is seen to shine. 

There a welcome waits you, Willie; loving friends will 
guard you well;” 

And Roberta, smiling kindly, led the culprit to his cell. 


Tue waistcoat, in its 
ordinary form, is an un- 
necessary garment. It 
is used principally to 
hide the prettiest part 
! of aman’s necktie, and to 

9 ; exhibit his watch-chain. 
* These things are not sufficient to justify its existence, 
and I therefore consider it a folly to wear waistcoats. 

As, however, I am a Folly myself, I naturally wear 
waistcoats. : 

But I don’t like the things, and I don’t think anybody 
else would like them either, if, like me, they had to play 
eleven parts in one evening’s performance, with eleven 
different waistcoats carefully calculated to match the 
parts. Especially as the change, in at least half-a-dozen 
cases, has to be effected in less than two minutes. I can 
safely assert that by the end of the evening any average 
actor who had not gone through Pélissier’s Sartorial 
Training School—which is a department of the Follies’ 
Academy of Dramatic Art—would be in abject need of a 
straight waistcoat. 

After one night’s experience of ‘Potted Plays,” 
“Beverage Quartettes,” and ‘‘ Music Hall Burlesques,” 
he would have done with follies of every description for 
ever. 

I, myself, have had an old waistcoat straightened out 
with whalebone in readiness for the moment when I 
threaten to take the life of the stage manager, or my 
salary before it is due. And my dresser keeps it under 
lock and key, together with the decanter. 

I fancy he sees some remote connection between the 
two articles. 

Labour-saving Waistcoats. 

Meantime, until I am put permanently into this par- 
ticular garment, I continue to get into all manner of 
Suenonta specially constructed to facilitate quick 
change. 

Probably no other member of my sex, wearied by the 
ordeal of dressing in s hurry, has realised the full 

ibilities of labour-saving waistcoats, 
or the catching of a train in a railway station or a bad 
cold in the back. 

Few, indeed, of the waistcoats which I wear upon the 
stage possess any backs o° their. own. 

One of them—the invention of a fashionablo West-end 
tailor—és made in one piece with the trousers. 

_ This combinaticn garment I wear when I am singing(?) 


Ninepence {is a connecting link between a poor slum Kiddy and a country holiday. 


convenient |. 


RAYNG .. 


CURED BY COLOUR. 
[4 colour cure for bad temper has been discovered by a 
Paris doctor.—Daily Paper.] 
My wife and I are newly wed 
Our home’s a charming one, 
The papers that adorn the wall 
I chose them, every one. 


The dining-room is coloured red, 
Our bedroom’s painted blue, 

The drawing-room’s a dainty pink, 
The study’s brown in hue. 


Tn all respects, save one, we lived 
In bliss quite un- 
alloyed, 
But always, strange to 
say, at meals, 


Belinda got an- 
noyed: 
I couldn’t understand 
at all 
Why she behaved 
like this, 


The doctor, when he 
saw her, said, 

{‘Oh, there’s not 
much amiss ! 


“ Your dining-room is coloured red ?”* 
He asked. I said, “ Oh, yes!” 

$* You'll have to change it,” he replied, 
“ To cure your wife's distress. 


* For red annoys her as it docs 
A bull who sees that hue, 

She’ll never be the same until 
Your room is coloured blue.”’ 


Mr. LEWIS SYDNEY, 
the famous Comedian of “The 
Follies,” expresses his views on 
Fancy Waistcoats. 


the “Bedouin’s Love Song,” in the ‘Music Hall 
Burlesque.” 

The contrivance serves a double purpose. Not only 
does it render practicable a one-minute quick change, 
but it also spoils young Douglas Maclaren’s gag (to which 
he is precociously devoted) shouted from the gallery 
of the Music Hall scene at the expense of almost every 
male member of the company as they appear. 

“‘ Look out, yer braces is a-’anging down,” he joyfully 
exclaims. But the information leaves me quite unruffled, 
because, obviously enough, I don’t wear braces with this 
particular garment. 

Douglas’s dilettante remark, I may mention, was 
poe, inspired by the fob which Morris Harvey wears 
in imitation of Bransby Williams. 

The most noisy-patterned waistcoat in the present 
entertainment is worn by Morris Harvey as one of the 
Committee of Scrutiny appointed by the audience to 
watch the process of hypnotising Margarine, the Dream 
Dancer. 

It ought to be a really valuable pieco of stuff, con- 
sidering the enormous checks which cover it; but its 
effect upon the beholder is appalling. It has already 
been the direct cause cf three cab accidents and one fit 
in Piccadilly Circus. 

A Fair Lady's Awful Gift. ee 

As those readers who have visited the Apollo will be 
aware, I am the hypnotiser of Margarine, and whatever 
my sensations may be I have to keep a very serious face 
throughout the performance. 

Harvey got that waistcoat as o little surprise. He 
calculated that its appearance would be sufficient to drv 
me up on the first night. 

But the scheme failed. 

By the irony of fate, an admiring lady friend had sent 
me a waistcoat earlier in the day which she said she had 
knitted specially for me with her own hands, and my eye- 
sight was so impaired as a matter of consequence that 
Harvey’s section of a tessellated pavement looked 
positively ordinary to me. 

Ostensibly, he had ordered it (at the expense of the 
management) for the good of the show. Virtually, 
however, I believe he was paving the way for his annual 
holiday at Margate, where I am told he is one of the 
dressiest young bloods to be seen on the beach. 

My revered master, H. G. Pélissier, thinks the limit 
of perfection in the waistcoat line is reached in the garment 
he affects as manager of the ‘“‘ Benefit Matin¢e.” 


I deem it a grievance, 


We pay five shillings for each accepted set of verses 
in this feature. We don’t want the sketches. Address 
your envelope to the Topical Editor, “ Pearson's 


Weekly,” 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


HOUSEWORK AND MATRIMONY. 
(The man who can do housework had better not g@ 


married, or he will find he will have to.—Daily Paper.] 


EnpowEp with a meek disposition, 
And earnestly anxious to please, 
I have no objection to cleaning the knives 
Or shelling a bushel of peas. 
That a man in his home should be helpful 
The housewife is wont to allege, 
But I found when my sid was invoked that it meant 
The thin end of a very large wedge. 


Each day I receive the injunction, 
On rising at seven from bed, 

That, prior to breakfast I must not omit 
To polish the grate with blacklead. 


ae 


moreover, 
When, leaving the 
City behind, 
I arrive home at night 
with a keen 
appetite ‘ Sl 
No vestige of dinner ff li 
to find. OHA § 2 


And Maria looks up 


from her novel, 
And hints that if I Yi) 
were to peel . < Zf 


The potatoes and run 
out to purchase 
some steak, , 
It would further my chance of a meal: 
Having dined in a fashion informal, 
I yearn for an armchair and pipe, 
But my notice is called to the circumstance that 
There are numerous dishes to wipe: 


Then, when I have swept out the fireplace, 
And mended a hole in each sock, 
Turned the mangle, and made all the beds, it transpires 
That the time is eleven o'clock: 
Endowed with a meek disposition, 
To humour my spouse I am fain, 
But in mutinous moments I feel half inclined 
To wish I were single again. 


This is a sort of glorified chest-protector consisting of a 
waistcoat, a white shirt-front, a collar, and a pale pink 
tie, all in one undetachable piece. 

The thing is nothing short of a wardrobe in itself, but in 
his anxiety to find the postal order for presentation to 
‘* Miss Sarah Judkins ” at the end of the show, “ H. G. P.” 
needlessly upsets the whole arrangement. 

True, he professes to do this solely for the sake of the 
laugh which invariably follows, but we of the inner 
circle are fully convinced that he does it merely to display 
the wonderful nature of his invention. 

So far I fear I have dealt only with what may be termed 
“ property ” waistcoats ; but one member of our company 
owns a waistcoat which cannot be so described—except 
to denote that its owner is a man of property. 

Occasionally when the other Follies are staggering 
wearily out of the stage-door late aot night, after an 
exhausting effort to please our audience, this gentleman— 
Dan Everard, our jeune premier—may be discovered 
on the threshold, robed in a faultless white dress waistcoat, 
ornamented with jewelled buttons. 

After playing a mere “thinking part’ during the 
evening, he loves to hover there and excite our envy ere 
sallying gaily forth to entertain a little party of blue- 
blooded bon vivants at the Savoy, or, as some say, at a 
neighbouring Bodega. 

This brings me to the boundaries of my subject. Of 
waistcoats in private life I have but little personal know- 
ledge. For I was brought up on strictly economical lines, 
with exhortations to despise all superfluous luxuries, and 
to cut my coat according to my cloth—nothing whatever 
being mentioned about waistcoats. 


“The Lovely - - 
Mrs. Blake ” 


I8 THE TITLE OF 


RICHARD MARSH'S 
NEW STORY, 


which commences in the Thousandth 
Number of PEARSON'S WEEKLY, 


Will you forge one 7 
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Our Courts. 


His Nationality. 

“ Church of England, sir,” replied a burglar, when asked 

his nationality at Surrey Quarter Sessions recently. 
Telling the Truth. 

“ May I havo your permission to tell the truth?” askeda 

defendant of the Bangor magistrates. 
Preferred the Real Thing. 

Alfred Goodge, sentenced at Middlesex Sessions for 
stealing a bicyclo in Green Lanes, Harringay, complained 
that the tram conductor, in helping to arrest him, had used 
ju-jitsu “holds.” 

“I object,” said he, with a fine air, “to an outsider trying 
amateur tricks on me.” 

Impossible. 

A woman opriyis at Willesden for a summons against a 
neighbour informed the Bench that when she complained 
to a policeman he told her it would be better if she kept 
her tonguo still. 

“ One can’t always do that; at least, a woman can’t,” she 


| Little Incidents Recorded from the Daily Pa that | 
have Caused the Courts to cae 


= Why He Surrendered. 
“I surrendered when I eaw there was no chance of 
escaping,” a man told the London Sessions jury. 


Tea, Please ! 
“ Have you anything to say ?” a prisoner was asked before 
being committed for trial at Willesden. 
“ Yes,” he replied, “ can I have a drop of tea?” 


Luxury. 

“He lives in the lap of luxury. Why, on his table is the 
finest fruit and fried fish of the finest quality!” a White- 
chapel County-conrt plaintiff assured the judge. 

Waiting for the ’Bus. 

“T was waiting for a ’bus,” said a prosperous-looking man 
charged with being drank at the Clerkenwell Police Court. 

Magistrate: “But you had only a short walk up 
Holborn?” 

Defendant : “ Yes, but I was going to ride.” 

Magistrate: “Anyone would think that people had no 
legs nowadays. They are afraid to walk, and must go every- 
where by ’bus.” 


A Real Native. 

* He has lately been living at a lodging-houso in Kingston, 
but his native place is Charing Cross,” sa'd a police. 
constable at Kingston of a homeless footman convicted of 
begging. 

Bobby’s Black Eye. 

“He struck me in the eye because I’m keeping company 
with a young lady who has thrown him over,” said Sydney 
Bobby in giving evidence against Joe Oldfield at Clerken- 
well, recently. 

Oldfield was fined. 


Cricket in Court. 

“Considering we draw stumps in twenty minutes, it is 
hardly worth while to start a second innings, especially as 
there are six to go into the witness-box at least,” said the 
Tower Bridge Police Court Magistrate recently. “ Unlesg 
you can settle it I must adjourn the summonses.” 


Needed His OldsAge Pension. 

“ Six shillings!” exclaimed Michael Clarke when he was 
told at Bray Sessions the amount of the fine inflicted for 
working a horse that was in an unfit state; “ that’s a power 
of money. Why, I can’t settle with you till I get the old- 
age pension.” © : 


exclaimed. 
g 


Picture Pars. 
to a close and 


_SCARES THE BIRDS. 
WueEn the shooting season is eagle? 

the birds have grown cunning and wild from previous 
experience, it is very difficult to “‘ put up ” the birds from 
their cover. Sportsmen therefore at times adopt the 
large kite sketched in this picture to help them to obtain 
a good bag. It is formed in the shape of a hawk, and is 
constructed of brown silk 
or calico stretched over 
alight cane frame. The 
hawk is a deadly enemy 
of most game, and the 
kite looks very natural 
when flown at a 
height. The birds leave the cover immediately and cree 
into hedge bottoms-or any shelter that presents itself. 
A dog is now employed to put up the birds and the guns 
are able to do their work. The kite must not be called 
into uso too frequently, for it so scares the birds that they 
are likely to leave the locality. 


SOC 


FASTENING CARRIAGE WHEELS, 

Tne ordinary way of fastening a cart wheel to an 
axle is to put a pin a, the end to prevent it slipping 
off, but on carriages an ht traps they have a more 
elaborate way. The top diagram shows the end of 
an axle. A is a round iron plate which is pierced with 

AB: three holes at equal 
distances round the 
margin, and works 
freely on the axle. 
Correspondi: with 
this is a leather 
wesher B. These 
rings are put on the 
axle before it is 
welded in the middle 
by the coachbuilder, 
who receives it from 
the makers in two 
parts. C is a steel 
collar about half an 
inch thick, which 
forms part of the axle. 
Now we come to 
the second diagram. The hub contains a recess, 
D, in which the steel collar works; it is also pierced 
from end to end with three holes corresponding with 
those in the washers, bolts being passed Teroagh these 
holes and the washers fastened with nuts. The wheel 
is thus secured, as it is impossible for the washers to slip 
over the collar. The leather washer prevents any oil 
escaping. 


Picked Pars. 


: When the Sun Shines. 

The sun £o softened tho tar and creosote in the sleepers 
at Millfield Station, Sunderland, that a spark froma passing 
engine started a fire which blazed for sixty yards. 


Sentenced at 124 Years Old. 

A Moscow newspaper reports that the military court of 
Vladivostok has just sentenced to death a peasant 124 years 
old for killing a village elder. The court iteelf decided 
to petition for a reprieve. 

The Omnibus Guide. 

‘The Berlin Omnibus Company has posted in the princi 
thoroughfares of that city officials who will furnish infor- 
mation as to omnibuses, assist gers to alight, and 
direct them to their destinations, and escort nervous 
women and children across the streets. 

Goldfield for 8100. 

Mr. Robert Womach, the discoverer of the celebrated 
Cripple Creek goldfield, has just died at Colorado Springs in 
a atate of almoet abject poverty. Womach sold his claim 
for £100, and it subsequently produced gold worth 
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We pay half-a-crown for each accepted picture par. 
on this page. If you've an idea, send it along. 


PAINT PROTECTING. REMOVING THISTLES. 

Burcuers’ and bakers’ carts undergo much hard Removina thistles once they have taken firm hold 
wear which does not fall to the lot of the pleasure vehicle. | on a piece of ground is a troublesome undertaking, unless 
Whenever a wheel comes in ; ae are armed with the handy implement illustrated 
contact with rough stones ere. Each jaw, which is indented and fits tightly into 
or the kerbing which borders its companion, - 
the streets, damage ensuerc about nine inches long. ne 
either to the paint or wood- cae The total length of the 
work, or both; and from JY appliance reaches three . 
constant use the felloes quickly feet and a half, quite 
become shabby and wear out long enough to prever t 
The top picture shows a backache. It is very 
section of wheel and tyre useful for removing the 
belonging to some ordinary . weeds from almost in- 
vehicle standing close to a accessible places—the << 
kerb, As soon as it moves middle of a strawberry 
it will grind against the bed, for instance—and 
stone, and the paint will be farmers favour it for : , 
rubbed off. How this may ~ | removing thistles from growing cereals, where c spade 
be prevented the lower or hoe would injure the roots. When the thistle is 
sketch illustrates. The mes grasped the indentions prevent it slipping, and 
projects beyond the wood on each side, and it will be | the plant and its root, to a depth of several inches, 
seen how the iron protects the wood. Even when passing | is dragged from its bed. This, although it may not 
over rough stones or rute in the country, this method is | permanently kill the weed, renders it much weaker than if 
of great service. cut down with a scythe. 

SoC : : ~S0Cce< 
THE IMPROVED SAUCEPAN, SHOOTING IN THE DARK, 

Tas illustrates an improvement on the ordinary | Svurposina that in warfare our soldiers are defending 
saucepan that is certainly very welcome. As everyone | a hill-top or other position which they expect the enemyi 
knows, when the water in a saucepan is boiling violently | will try to rush under cover of darkness, they prepare 

the steam raises ie for the assault in this 
the lid, causing the way: During the day 
water to spurt they fire their rifles 
over, much to the | until they get tho 
annoyance of the range of the places 
cook, The im- which the enemy must 
acne Ls lid pass _ durin, the 

several holes assault, a then 
perforated in it and they construct rests 
when boiling com- which allow the 
mences the steam | (@ 2 weapons to point ab. 
has only to raise} ~ these places. The 
the lid a little 4 rifles are laid in 


distance and then it 
can escape from the 
holes. Thus there is 
no rush to tum 
ag or raise the lid. This is the first 
ut there is a second. By holding the 
raising the cover 


down the 
advantage, 
utensil with one hand and slightl 
with the other, so as to expose the perforations, the 
water which has been used for cooking can be poured 
out at the sink without removing the contents—the lid 
acting as a strainer in fact. 


| A Few Items of Fact that Will Interest You. | 


The Musical Servant. 

The following advertisement appeared recently in a 
Vienna journal: “A young girl seeks situation as general 
servant in small famil pa Bechstein piano. Desires to 
practise two hours daily.” 

**Smuggled Cigars.” 

A year’s hard labour was the sentence at Bristol 
on aman who obtained ls. 8d. in exchange for what he 
represented to be a box of smuggled cigars, but when 
opened was found to contain nothing but rubbish. 


Loaves and Silver. 

Two men drove up in a taxicab to a Spitalfields street 
recently, ay oy up the contents of a baker’s shop and 
distributed it to the poor around, accompanied by pieces of 
silver. It took six policemen to hold back the eager crowd. 


Steeplechasing Bicycle, 
While cycling down a 
control of het seeatiine, am 
bottom’ of the hill, was, 


bi over a fence five 
waknriis wpette Aeid. 


high, She landed_almost 


Amie theso rests and the 
LTT Sg hg he 
Ve and fire and her 
ALLY : 


Three potterne of the rests employed are illus. 
trated here, but naturally in warfare logs of wood, 
railway sleepers, or, indeed, anything handy is used. 


‘4 


know that, althou 
they cannot see 


enemy, they are firing 
right amongst them. 


London’s New Game—Eagle Hunting. 

Hundreds of people watched an eagle-hunt in Hoxton, 
North London, recently. The bird, which belonged to a 
soldier home from Gibraltar, was kept tied by a piece of 
cord. It bit through the cord and flew out of the window 
on to the roof. A man climbed on to the roof, and after an 
exciting chase over the housetops captured the bird, amid 
the cheers of the crowd. 


Motoring a Mile an Hour. 

An American named Riley is touring the world on a 
motor-cycle. 

Starting from the Pacific, he rode across the American 
continent to New York, and after visiting the best-known 
places in Britain he intends to tour Europe, and then take 
steamer to Australia. His record for a slow ran is fiftcen 
miles in eleven and a half hours. That was in the “ Rockies.” 


The Policeman Trustee. 

A Grimsby policeman was on duty at midnight when 
Francis Jeffrey hailed him from his bedroom window. He 
entered the house, and, realising that the man was seriously 
ill, wanted to send for a nurse and a doctor. But Jeffrey 
insisted that death was near, and, mgt the constablo 
the address of relatives, he dictated will, and finished 
by trustee of his estate. Having 


completed Sais 


duty, the old man died, 
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Complete Short Story. 


The Caprure of 


iii So 
Ivan Dolgorowski to his brother officer, as they watched 
the Ceparng guests. 


you also are among the favoured ones?” said Major 


“ Yea, ame la Comtesse did me the honour to ask me 
to stay,” replied Captain Sergius Petrovitch. “I believe 
we are to have a second supper in her boudoir and discuss 
the events of the evening.” 

“There will be mourning next week when she takes her 
departure. What new life she has brought to this deadly 
town.” 

“Too much so for her uncle. Do you remember that 
ferocious Borzoi she insisted on buying, and the scenes there 
wero when Prince Waldemar made her have it destroyed ?” 

“The old idiot,” said Sergius yg ee 

** And so the fair widow departs, leaving a trail of broken 
hearts behind her,” Ivan said lightly; then with sudden 
change of tone: ‘‘ Why do you not also try your luck ?” 

The young man started. “‘I——I” he stammered. 

“Quite so,” said the other drily. ‘‘ You care for her. 
Deny it if you can!” 

“Yes, I own I love her,” replied Sergius bitterly, ‘* and 
for that very reason she shall not class me among the crowd 
that make love to her fortune.” 

“Here she comes,” interrupted Dolgorowski hastily, and, 
turning, they saw the lady advancing towards them. 

The vast hall was now nearly empty, and the groups of 
palms and flowering plants, the rich rugs scattered over the 
floor, the tapestry-covered walls, made a perfect back- 
ground for the slender figure in grey shimmering draperies 
of the rich young widow—Countess Olga de Brusserole. 

“ My guests have all departed,” she said, as the two men 
hastened to meet her. ‘Except yourselves and General 
‘Tarnowska ; the poor man has been so depressed ever since 
the escape of that wretched Anarchist, Boris, we must try 
and cheer him up a bit,” leading the way into s room where 
softly shaded lighta shone on the silver and glass of a well- 
laden supper table. 

“No ceremony, gentlemen,” Olga commanded gaily. 
“ Sit where you please,” and she slipped into achair, watching 
with an aronaed smile the scramble for seats nearest her. 
She had always been accustomed to admiration since the 
time when, little more than a child, she had been married 
to the Comte de Brusserole, some thirty years her senior, 
and here it was only a repetition of the same thing. 

The advent of the young Countess caused no small stir 
in the sleepy little town ; her beauty, her wealth, her exquisite 
clothes, were the theme of every tongue, and all united to 
do her homage. 

But to every rule there is an exception—one man alone 
held aloof. ‘True, his eyes told what his tongue refused to 
utter, and at first she had been more amused than angry 
that he should so defy her power; but with her annoyance 
was mingled a respect new in her experience of men. 

“ T trust you are not fatigued, Madame ?”” said the General, 
noticing her silence. 

“T was only wondering if what we saw to-night was real 
or mere trickery,” she replied, referring to the great feature 
of the evening’s entertain and thought 
reading by Herr Klavdocks, the celebrated German expert. 

“General,” exclaimed Prince Waldemar. “‘ Why not 
have all suspected persons in the town arrested, and get 
Herr Klavdocks to hypnotise them until you discover where 
Boris, the Anarchist, is hidden.” 

“My uncle, you are a genius!” oried Olga, but Tarnowska 
frowned ; the escape of Boris was a sore subject with him. 

“I should be no wiser,” he said, shortly. 

“I know nothing would make me what I wished to 
keep secret,” said the Countess. 

“But you could not help yourself—you would be forced 
to speak,” persisted her uncle, 

“Not I! No one could hypnotise me against my will.” 

“Madame, a wager,” exclaimed the General. “ The 
flowers from your dress to what you will, that Klavdocks 
succeeds in hypnotising you.” 

“Done!” she cried, springing to her feet. ‘* Uncle, will 


you send for him ?” 
There was a ral pushing back of chairs, and as they 
Moved to the adjoining room Gaptain Sergius said earnestly : 
“ Madame, I beg you will not do this. ce you surrender 
your will to another, he has always some hold, however 
alight, over you.” 

‘But I shall not surrender my will. Ihave more trust in 
my strength than you have in yours,” she replied mockingly. 

“ Mine is strong enough for all workaday purposes.” 

“ Such as——” Then, as he did not reply, she continued 
softly: “ No, it is not your will, it is your pride that bids 
you hold aloof.” 
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A Tale of Russia. 


me 1” he exclaimed, startled out of his hard-won 
calm. 

“*T am no hypnotist,” she laughed, “ your secrets are safe 
with me, but—you guard your tongue, beware lest your 
eyes Laer you. 

“Would that they did,” he replied fervently, but she 

out of the room ns though sho had not heard. 

“* Here is Herr Klavdocks,”’ said her uncle. ‘‘ He will do 
his best to hypnotise you.” 

““It is extremely kind of you, mein Herr. I fear it is 
unpardonable to make further demands upon your skill, 
but I have a wager with these gentlemen that you cannot 
hypnotise me against my will. Win you try?” 

‘I am always delighted to be of service to Madame,” he 
replied, looking at her with keen observant eyes. “If 
Madame will be good enough to sit here,”’ indicating an easy- 
chair, adding, as she sank down among the cushions with a 

ightly nervous laugh, “ there is nothing to be afraid of.” 

*T am not afraid, but——’’ she hesitated a moment, then 
asked : “‘ What must I do?” 

‘“* Look at me, that is all.”” 

Dead silence reigned in the room; it was ovident that the 
Countess was putting forth all her strength to resist the will 


of the man standing bofore her. 
soemed doubtful, then she 


For a few moments victo 

gave a little gasp, and Herr Klavdocks said quietly, ‘‘ Lean 
kk and close your eyes,” adding as she obeyed, “‘ Can you 

see me?” 

oe Yes.” 

Involuntarily the apedietor came a step nearer. All 
save Sergius Petrovitch. To him there was se: 80 
pathetic in the sight of that slight figure lying back 
among the cushions; tho rich silks and glimmering jewels 
were in such contrast to her utter helplessness, that it seemed 
a profanation to look. 

‘* What shall I ask Madame ?” inquired Herr Klavdocks. 
And the Prince said, ‘‘ Ask what she was doing this afternoon. 
She spent it in her boudoir writing letters.” 

oe What did you do this afternoon ? ” 

“I wont out,” replied Olga, and a gasp of surprise from 
her uncle testified to his astonishment. 

“Why did you go out ?” 

“To take food to——” the last words were inaudible. 

, Ah,” said the Prince,“ some poor person. Ask who it 


But this time no answer was forthcoming, and Sergius 
interposed. “ Really, gentlemen, this has gone far enough. 
Do you not see we are distressing Madame ? ” 

But the Prince was curious. ‘“ At any rate, ask why she 
has kept it a secret.” he commanded, and thereply startled 
them all. 
sf “Because my unclo would be angry at my having hidden 
im.” 

‘“‘ Hidden!” The guests looked at each other in astonish- 
ment too t for words, then Captain Sergius sprang 
forward and caught Klavdocks by the arm. 

“Stop this at once,” he commanded, ‘‘ Wake her 
instantly.” 

‘Sergius Petrovitch,” cried Tarnowska angrily, ‘‘ You 
have no right to interfere.” 

“1 have the right of every gentleman to protect a lady,” 
said the young man hotly. ‘ Wake her, do you hear?” 

iving a vicious shake to the arm he held; then mastering 
is passion, he appealed to her uncle. ‘‘ Surely we have no 
right to pry into the secrets of Madame la Comtesse.” 

But ttle Prince was a timid man, whose one aim in life was 
to stand well with the authorities, so he said, ‘‘ My niece 
can have done nothing that needs concealment, and if the 


General wishes to kn =m 

** Yes, I insist on knowing. Ask her whom she has hidden.” 

If you do I will kill you,” said Sergius meres and 
there was something so deadly in his look that vdocks 
shrank back white and shaken. 

“Captain Petrovitch,” said the General sternly, “ as your 
commanding officer I order you to be silent or leave the 


m. 

* And I refuse to obey!” 

“Take him away,” cried Tarnowska beside himself with 

ssion. 

“© You will only make matters worse,” remonstrated Ivan. 
* Is it likely that Madame would shelter criminals? At any 
rate, wait and see.” 

“Ask Madame who she has hidden!” commanded the 
General when silence was once more restored. 

There was a moment’s pause, then the answer came faintly 
as if wrung from her against her will, ‘* Boris.” 

For a moment surprise held them speechless, then Klavdocks, 
prompted by Tamowska, asked : “ Boris, the Anarchist ? ? 

* Yes, Boris, the Anarchist,” she replied slowly. 

Tho General swung round with an oath. ‘ What is the 
meaning of this, sir?” he asked his host furiously. 

“IT know nothing—I am innocent,” stammered Prince 
Waldemar, his face white as his shirt front. 

* Still, a member of your household has hidden this traitor, 
this assassin, for whom I have been hunting so long. 
hold you responsible.” Then, Ask where Boris is concesled.” 

‘Jn the hut in the wood,” replied Olga faintly, and Herr 
Klavdocks said firmly: “ I can question Madame no further; 
it would be di rous. He bent over her 8 moment, then 
she opened her eyes and sat up, looking round with a eome- 
what dazed expression. 

** Being hypnotised does take it out of one,” she said, with 
a little yawn. 

“* Madame,” began the General knapeeaaively “TI regret to 
inform you that you have laid yourself open to a most serious 
charge.” 

He paused, but Olga only smiled, saying: “ Really? Do 
fet me hear it.” = 
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By EMIL LOCK. 


“You have given shelter to a notorious malefactor, an 
Anarchist.” 

Olga burst out laughiff¥. ‘‘I shelter an Anarchist! You 
must be mad, my dear General.” Then turning to the Prince : 
“ Uncle, what is the meaning of this nonsense ?” 

But General Tarnowska returned to the charge: ‘‘ Can 
you deny that this afternoon you carried food to the hut in 
the wood where you have hidden Boris, the Anarchist ?” 
he asked sternly. 

For a moment she gazed at him in utter bewilderment, 
then, sinking back, covered hor face with her hands, crouching 
low in her chair. 

Prince Waldemar moved uneasily, and Sergius Petrovitch 
fumed beneath his breath, while the General looked round 
in triumph. 

Then suddenly she sprang to her fect, and stood facing 
them with white face and blazing eyes. 

“So this is how you have been amusing yourselves?” 
sho said with bitter scorn. ‘I was helpless, and you dragged 
from me a secret that might ruin me. Was there no one 
brave enough to put a stop to it?” 

Involuntarily she glanced at Sergius, but in the colour that 
flooded his face read only shame at his weakness. 

“You cowards!” Her voice was biting in its low-toned 
scorn, and it pleased her to see the men wince as her gaze 
swept the ring of faces. ‘‘ Well, now you havo this valuable 
information, what do you intend to do with it?” 

“ Act upon it,” replied the Goneral. ‘I shall send for the 
soldiers, and you, Madame, must show us the way.” 

“ Now? the small hours of the morning?” she 
exclaimed. 

“The greater chance of catching this scoundrel unawares. 
He shall not escape me twice.” 

“T must have time to change my dress, I cannot go like 
this,” and Olga swept out of the room, leaving an uncomfort- 
able silence behind tee, 

Sooner than they had expected she returned, muffled in her 
shuba, and wearing a short cloth walking skirt in place of the 
satin and lace of her evening attire. 

*“*I am ready,” she announced briefly. 
waiting for?” 

“For the soldiers, Madame,” replied the General. 

“Soldiers !”? she exclaimed scornfully. ‘ You are three 
to one, and you dare not arrest this man alone though you 
know you will take him by surprise.” 

The General glared at her, biting his moustache to keep 
back the words prudence forbade him to utter. Then his 
eyes fell on Sergius Potrovitch, and pleased at being able to 
give vent to his ill temper he said roughly : ‘“* You will consider 
yourself under arrest. I shall see that your insubordination 
does not go unpunished,” then, his good-humour restored, 
turned to Olga with a polite regret that she should be compelled 
to wait so long. 

“MM. le Général,” she replied, facing him squarely. “ If 
you have any commands I must listen, for I suppose I am 
in some sort your prisoner; but I beg you to confine yourself 
to commands. While enjoying our hospitality you took 
advantage of a foolish wager to compel me to betray a secret 
you would never have learned otherwise.” 

Ivan listened with malicious enjoyment of his superior’s 
discomfiture. ‘Though it will not make matters better 
for Sergius,” he thought. “He will be ruined; that old 
wretch never forgives. Still, if it gains him a rich wife——” 

He appreciated the delicacy that forbade the young officer 
to clear himself in the eyes of the lady he loved at the expense 
of his friend, and, bent on helping him, crossed the room to 
where Olga was standing. 

“Madame, I admit the justice of your opinion of us, and 
humbly ask your pardon,” he said, “ but, at least, do not 

unish the innocent with the guilty. Sergius Petrovitch 

id his best to save you.” 

“Is this really so?” she asked softly, and the hardness 
melted from her face, the disdain from her eyes. 

“Yes, I fear he forgot his duty as a soldier. 
have seen how he worships you r 

‘* Madame, the soldiers have arrived,” interrupted the 
General. ‘ We must start at once.” 

“IT am ready,” she replied coldly. ‘ Sergius Petrovitch, 
will you give me your arm ?"’ and unablo to believe his good 
fortune, the young man walked at her side as they prseed 
through the silent house and out into the court where the 
soldiers waited them. Moonlight flooded the country, and 
their shadows fell with inky blackness upon the snow as they 
set out, the General, with Prince aldemar and the 
Major in advance, the soldiers bringing A the rear. 

At first the crunch of their fect upon the snow alone broke 
the silence, then Olga said softly: ‘‘So you tried to save 


** But failed,” he replied miserably. 

* And at what risk to yourself?" - 

“That is nothing.” 

She gave 8 little shake of impatience. Would nothing 
break down his self-control, make him speak ? 

“* Why did you do it?” she asked, looking up at him with 
beseeching eyes. The moonlight shone full on her face 
as he gazed; everything was forgotten save that he loved her. 

‘* What need for you to ask?” he said hoarsely. ‘‘ Surely 
you must know that I love you?” 

“You have never told me so,” with an expression of 
childlike innocence. 

“Well, I have done so now,” he replied almost roughly, 
* and, at least, you cannot blame me for my folly.” 

** You seem sure of my answer,” but her heart smote her 
as she saw how white his face had grown. : 

““ Do not torture me,” he pleaded. “Give mo my dismissal, 
and I will trouble you no morc.” 
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RESULT OF “LOST WORDS.” No. 5, 

Aaarn it is gratifying to report that the amount available 
for distributing is much above the guaranteed sum. In all, 
the neg money amounts to £35 3s.; so that £17 11s. 6d. 
has been awarded to the sender of the attempt considered 
the best by the adjudicators, while a similar sum has been 
distributed in other prizes. 

Results such as these should be a strong inducement to 
everyone of you to enter the new contest announced below. 

In competition No. 5, you will remember, you were 
invited to make up the me shouted by the young man 
on the Blackpool steamer to the lady on the pier. ‘The only 
words of the message which she could make out were: 
“The— — — — with the —.” 

The solution selected as the best by the adjudicators 
ie as follows: 
Tux “taking” stranger has disappeared wiTH THE lw gage. 
Sent by R. J. Dawson, 18 Wright Street, 

Egremont Ferry, Cheshire. 

Here are some other clever solutions submitted : 

The sinking scnsation often arrives with the flotation. 

The “ piers” here never quarrel with the “ commoners.” 

The sun-burn ts coming off with the spray. 

The silver hat-pin you ll find with the whelk-shells. 

The sun is sinking, communicate with the I: fe-boat, 


HOW TO FIND “LOST WORDS,” 
To find Lost Words is the simplest thing in the world. 
In the incident described above you are told how some 
Territorials saw from a train some comrades at work with 
# heliograph, but were prevented by the obstructing cutting 
into which the train ran from reading all the words that 
were flashed. 


THE CAPTURE OF BORIS, ANARCHIST. 


(Continued from page 187.) 

“You are indeed in haste to be refused,” she mocked ; 
then more gravely: ‘‘To have sheltered so notorious an 
Anarchist means ruin for me.” 

“I could almost find it in my heart to rejoice that it were 
eo, for then I could prove my devotion.” 

“Oh, the selfishness of man,” she laughed, but her eyes 
were moist. 

“I am waiting my answer,” he whispered, for they had 
reached the goal of their expedition, and the men in front 
halted for the rest of the party to come up. : 

The hut stood in the midst of a clearing, and was built 
of rough unhewn logs, the door fastencd by a massive chain 
and padlock. 
ss The scoundrel is there safe enough,” said the General, 
and he gave orders for the eoldicrs to surround the little 
building. 

“Hero is the key,” said Olga. 
hurt you.” 

Disdaining to notice such ill-timcd levity, Tarnowska 
handed it to the Major, with a command to open the door. 

A thrill of oxcitement ran through the men, and they 
watched eagerly as the officer unfastened the chain and 
flung open the door. 

But all was silence as, revolver in hand, Ivan Dolgorowski 
stood upon the threshold pecring into the darkness where 
lurked the man who, unless taken by surprise, would certainly 


eell his life dearly. 

Suddenly Olga’s voice rang clear through the wood : 
“ Boris!” sho called, ‘‘ Boris!” and the next instant, with a 
rush that sent the Major flying, an enormous Borzoi hurled 
itself at the up of which she was the centre, scattering 
them left and right. 

“ Quiet, Boris, quiet!” the lady commanded, laughin 
as the dog sprang round her in great bounds, trying to lic 
her face, and the men stared, unable to believe their eyes. 

“What is the meaning of this?” cried the Gencral 
furiously. ; ; 

Olga caught the dog by his collar, and hitting him on the 


“ Take care he does not 


: It doesn’t matter how 


direction he indicated. 


«Q—u—r, our. Bother those trees. 


The message as partially deciphered was: 
“Our — 


— —haveyou— —.” 


What you are invited to do is to place words in the spaces 
represented by the dashes. 

An examp’e will show you that it is quite easy to make 
up a solution for tho mystery of the broken message. Thus, 
you might build up a sontence like the following : 


Our paymaster has bolted, have you any money ? 


Simple, isn’t it? Then think out a bright, smart solution 
of your own, and send it on to us at once. 

is week wo again make the guarantee that the prize- 

money shall not be less than £25. Send us your solution 
now and you may be our next big winner. 


CONDITIONS FOR 
COMPETITORS. 

1, All attempts must be forwarded on 
the printed entry form opposite, or 
they will be disqualified. If more 
than one attempt is made, each must 
be written on a separate entry form. 

2. No more than five words, and no 
fewer, must be written on the 
entry form. 

8. Every coupon must be accom- 
panied by a Postal Order for 


sixpence, made able to C. 
‘anikar earson tid. and crossed 
“& Co.,” and the number 


of the Postal Ordcr must bo 
written in the space provided. 
Where one Pcstal Order of a 
higher value is sert to cover 
more than one attempt, the number 
of this Postal Order must be 
written on each entry form. 


head with her muff said sternly, ‘“‘ Down, Boris—behave your- 
self!” Then chs turned to the amazed spectators, saying 
gravcly : ‘‘ Gentlemen, allow me to present to you my friend, 
Boris, tho Anarchist.” 

Tarnowska rushed into the hut, but search as he might, 
could find no trace of human habitation, and demanded 
furiously, ‘‘ What trick is this? Explain!” 

A low, menacing growl followed his words, and she said 
warningly, “‘ Be careful, monsicur ; Boris does not like people 
who are rude to me.” Then to the others, ‘‘ This dog was 
given to mc a month ego, and because he was 60 savage I 
named him Boris. My uncle insisted he should be destroyed, 
but I had grown too fond of him, so hid him here, intendin 
to take him with me to France. The rest you know. I 

ou have been deceived you have only yourselves to blame. 
When I found the construction you had put upon my words, 
I could hardly keep from laughing outright, though at the 
same time I was furious. How dared you think I would 
conceal a murderer ? ” 

She glanced at Sergius, but he had fallen back and was 
digging holes in the snow with his heel. A few moments ago 
she had scemed within his reach—now the barrier had risen 
between them again. 

‘““We deserve our punishment, madame,” said Major 
Dolgorowski, “* but in spite of the ridicule with which we are 
covered, I am heartily glad that the occupant of the hut 
has four legs instead of two.” 

“I believe it,” said the Countess graciously. ‘* And you, 
General ? What have you to say ?” 

But that officer was in no mood for polite speeches, and 
he a his feelings in words usually considored 
unsuitable for a lady’s ears. 

Olga shrank back, then raised her hand and said something 
to the dog, and the next moment Tarnowska was lying in the 
snow with Boris standing over him, ears flat and lips drawn 
back until only the whites were visible, as ferocious-looking 
a monster as ever haunted a nightmare. 

There was a startled movement among the soldiers, but 
the Countess said calmly, “ Your officer is in no danger as 
long as he stays quiet,” then with indescribable haughtiness, 
“Your Excellency, I am waiting your apology.” 


“Hullo,” exclaimed a telegraphist in a train which was carrying a battalion of Territorials, “ there 


—# are some of our heliograph men at work.” : ; ; 
Nd “TI declare they are signalling to us,” he added excitedly, while his comrades all gazed in the 


I can’t make the next letters out for them. 
he continued, ‘‘ we’re in the open again, and they are still at it.” 

“‘ H—a—v—e, have,” he repeated, ‘‘ y—o—u, you— 
Territorials saw the signallers no more. 

These are the words as deciphered by the telegraphist : ‘Our — — — have you — —.” 

Naturally, the Territorials would like to know the complete message signallel. Can you suggest a solution ? 

The big cash prize will be awarded to the reader who supplies the five LOST. WORDS, which, in the opinion of the adjudicators, make up the best 
seatence. There is no special solution which competitors are expected to guess. 


” But, at that moment, the train ran into a cutting, and the 


LOST WORDS, No. 8. 


“Address ws... 


Hurrah,” 


4. The envelope containing the coupon or coupons must be 
addressed to the Editor of PEARSON’S WEEKLY, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and must be marked 
‘“‘ Lost Worps No. 8,”’ in the top left-hand corncr. 

5. Attempts must arrive not later than first post ‘Thursday, 
September 2nd. 

6. Of the amount received (after deducting ten per cent.) one 
half will be awarded to the competitor whose attempt is 
cons:dered to be the best by the adjudicators, by whom 
originality of idea will be en_into consideration, and the 
remaining half will be awarded in other prizes amongst 
those competitors whose eforts show merit. 

7. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the loss or 
non-delivery of any attempt submitted. No correspondence 
wi.l Le entered into in connection with the Competition. and 
telegrams will be ignored. The published decision is final, 
and competitors may only enter on this understanding. 


Postal Order No. ........cssesscoeseseee 


I undertake to abide by the conditions, and agree to accept the published 


cecisicn as final and legally binding. 
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The situation was impossible, and the fallen man sur- 
rendered at discretion. : 

“IT apologise, madame,” he said surlily. “Call your 
beast off.” 

She did so, and with the huge animal at her side watched 
her encmy as he brushed the snow from his clothes; then 
going up to him with outstretched hand said gaily, “‘ Come, 
monsieur, do not bear malice. It rests with you that nothing 
shall be ever heard of to-night’s adventure. Sergius Petro- 
vitch has incurred ge displeasure. Forgive his breach of 
discipline and I will promise to keep silent concerning the 
way you have treated me. Is it a bargain?” 

“As you will, madame,” bending to kiss the hand she 
offered. 

“ Then there is nothing to keep us here any longer.” 

“* May I escort you home, madame ?” asked rgius, and 
as he moved to her side Boris sniffed at him uneasily, then 
rising on his hind legs placed his paws on the officer's shoulders 
and peered into his face. The young man stood perfectly 
still, though the weight of the huge animal was considerable, 
and his savage reputation not reassuring. 

Olga watched him, well pleased. Boris only does that 
to people he likes,” she said, as the dog dropped to the ground 
and the three moved up the snowy pet 

“And I am proud to be counted among his friends” ; 
then in a Ipwer tone, ‘‘ But what of his mistress? Whom 
ant to cong ae 

© stop with a gesture, then said softly, “ One 
thing has ae denied me. A true man’s love. “ay love 
so slight a gift that my life must go empty because the man 
ie aie have bestowed it prefers to sacrifice it to his 
pride 

ve bake oe pet ne seneet her in: his vm 
88 rokenly, ‘ ve no le, Iam your slave! Give 
sas tai one woul of he al a 

* You must ask Boris,” she replied; ‘ whatever the future 
may bring us, it is he who is responsible.” 

the great hound thrust his nose into her hand, wagging 

his tail happily, as if he at least had no misgivings as to the 
result of his intervention in their lives. < 
Tur Exp, 
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— How Giichas 
Day 


Sa ° missed 


— chances, 
———shire 
must have 
established a 
commanding 
lead in the 
first innings.”’ 
How often 
one reads 4 
sentence 
similar to the foregoing attached to the report of a first- 
class cricket match. = 

Frequently, however, the fieldsman is blamed for missing 
what is in reality an almost impossible catch, although it 


looks a simple enough chance from the pavilion. 
Take the case of “ point’ standing fairly close in. The 


batsman cute at an off ball, but only catches it sharply on 
the edge of his bat, with the result that the ball flies 
straight towards the fieldsman’s left hand, but swerves 
away from him after travelling a short distance, owing to 
the tremendous amount of spin im by the stroke, 
much in the same manner that the deliveries of an expert 
baseball ‘“‘ pitcher”? swerve in the air. ‘‘ Point threw 
away @ simple chance by not starting soon enough for a 
ball wide of his left hand ” is what we read next day. 

Noble, the captain of the present Australian team, 
is a great man at capturing such chances. He seems to 
know almost by instinct whether the ball will swerve or 
come straight to him, for directly it leaves the bat he steps 
just those few inches to the left or right that make all 
the difference between the catch possible and the catch 
impossible. 

To take a high dropping catch in the “country” 
requires a remarkably accurate eye, coupled with quick 
thinking judgment. The novice generally misses such a 
chance, through thinking that the ball will travel further 
than is the case, forgetting that it loses most of its forward 
momentum in a very lofty hit, and falls almost perpen- 
dicularly. 

dnote frequent mistake in the deep field is that of 


@ 


iis 
Point misses a ball that swerves, through not 
. starting early enough. 

ee at 
over- The fieldsman makes a wild dash at the 


ball and cannot pull himself up in time to catch it. . 
There are a good many county players who would do 


The FUSUL@ of the 
Aeroplane 


Mr. Orville Wright Chats 
with Mr. “ P. Doubleyou.” 


hi . 


[In view of the keen interest aroused by the aeroplane con- 
tests at Rheims, ‘ P. Doubleyou ’’ obtained an interview with 
Mr. Orville Wright, the famous aeronaut, and ascertained 
from him his opinions on the subject of aeroplanes in general.) 


‘“‘T wate being interviewed,” said Mr. Wright, “ but 
I just can’t refuse Mr. ‘P. Doubleyou,’ so come right 
along and I’ll give you five minutes, and then I must 
board this train and off to Berlin. For how long? I’m 
not at all sure. I am going over on business and it all 
depends on circumstances. 

‘Yes, Mr. ‘ P. Doubleyou,’ I am a firm believer in the 
success of the aeroplane, but whether it will ever become 
as popular as motoring I can’t quite my Motoring took 
sotas Tittle time to win its way into public favour, didn’t 
it? And the aeroplane will probably do the same, but 
there certainly seems every probability of the airship 
tied into daily use for practical purposes before very 

long. 
Popular Amongst Women. 

“ As a form of sport it is certainly becoming popular 
amongst women. My sister has made more flights than 
any other lady up to the present, but she is by no means 
the only American woman to take a keen interest in fly- 
ing; in fact, four other ladies had made ascents before she 
made her first, and she always thoroughly enjoys her trip. 

“The greatest difficulty in the science of aviation 
against which we inventors have to contend lies in securing 


ore Missed) 


“Bor for! well to watch Mr. Douglas, the Middlesex amateur, 


the 
Result in Dropped Catches. 


take a catch after running thirty or forty yards at top 
speed ; he gets well in front of the ball, and takes it as 
calmly as if it were only a gentle “ spoon ” to mid-off. 

Some men never seem to give themselves a chance to 
make a catch off their own bowling. Immediately after 
delivering the ball they remain leaning forward in an 
extraordinary, and, one would think, particularly uncom- 
fortable attitude, until the batsman makes his stroke, 8o 
that they are not ready to take a rapid return. 

With the present craze for fast bowling, there are, pro- 
bably, more catches missed in the slips than any other part 
of the field. It often happens that first and second slip 
do not keep close enough together, and when this is the case 
the number of balls fluked through the unguarded space 
between them is really remarkable. 

Of course, slip fielding is an art in itself, for the ball flies 


Firet and second slip should keep close. together so as to stop 
the ball slipping between thim, as thts picture shows. 


off the bat at such a tremendous pace that the ordinary 
player cannot hope to hold it unless it comes fairly direct, 

“ Mid-off ” is generally supposed to be an easy position 
to fill from the fieldsman’s point of view, but, as a matter 
at ei a specialist in this position can do great things for 

is side. 

It is here more than anywhere that “ playing to the 
gallery’ should be discouraged. When a chance for a 
catch is presented to mid-off, the ball generally travels at 
high speed, rising from the bat at an angle of about 30°. 

The fieldsman should go forward to a chance of this 
description, and try to take the ball with both hands, about 
6ft. from the ground. Instead of doing this, the ultra- 
“clever”? player waits a moment too long before moving, 
and then gives an acrobatic backward spring, and tries to 
make a one-handed catch as the ball sails over his head. 

Of course, should he bring it off he receives quite an 
ovation from the spectators, but it is “ not cricket.” The 
player who wins matches for his side is the unostentatious, 
safe field, and not the flashy individual who finds it neces- 
a to perform juggling feats every time the ball comes 

way. 

rhe cilewesd catch that causes most amusement to the 


that “ balloons” the bal] between cover, point, and third 
man, 

Point, cover, and third man make a rush for the ball, 
there are cries of “ all right,” and all three either stop dead 


Mid.off should go forward to a 

hard hit, and not wait to try 

and take the ball with one 
hand, 


or come into violent collision. Anyway, the ball is “ put 
on the carpet,” much to the disgust of the unlucky bowler, 
and to the hilarity of the crowd. 

“More practice” would seem to be the only cure for 
bad catching and faulty fielding. The members of the 
South African team that came over here last summer used 
to practise by pitching the ball at a large garden roller, 
and catching it as it came off at all kinds of angles, while 
the present Australian team prefer to use a couple of 
inverted ein seats to the roller. 

Both these methods have advantages, but all the same, 
catching a ball that has been thrown against an inanimate 
object can never be quite the same as doing so from the 
stroke of a bat with all a man’s strength behind it ; and 
the old-fashioned method of one member of the team 
being bowled to and knocking up catches for the rest of 
the side can hardly be beaten. 

Some useful hints on making successful catches are: 
Use both hands whenever possible. Let the hands 
“ give” a little when the ball meets them, so as to lessen 


its 


Point, cover, and third man leave tt to each other, 
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pre 
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the shock somewhat. Keep the hands well open, as by 


spectators—especially if it is one of the home side who | not doing so broken fingers are likely to result, especially 
happens to be let off—is generally the result of  mis-hit | on cold days, and, last of all, keep cool. 


an engine which shall be as reliable and subservient to 
the driver's will as a steam engine. When once we have 
secured an engine which, after having been started, will 
not stop until the operator desires it to do so, we shall 
have removed the greatest stumbling block from the path 
towards perfection. 

“The next most important item is to increase the fuel 
supply so that the machine may be able to remain in the 
air for a longer period than at present. We can now only 
carry sufficient fuel to support a man in the air for twenty- 
five hours, or to carry him a distance of a thousand miles 
at the rate of forty miles an hour, but we shall be able 
to increase this shortly. 

Only the Rich Can Afford It. 

At the present moment aeroplaning is too expensive 
a means of locomotion for any but the extremely wealthy, 
the cost of garage, and many other large expenditures for 
it placing it outside the means of many who could easily 
afford a motor-car, but with contemplated improvements 
and an increased supply of machines, these expenses will 
decrease, and as they do the popularity of the aeroplane 
will increase. 

“In almost all countries companies are now being 
formed to manufacture aeroplanes, so that soon we ho 
the supply will equal the demand, which it certainly 
does not do at present. 

My brother, Wilbur, and myself have sold our patent 
rights to the company in Germany (of which Captain von 
Kebler is at the heel, and we hope to be able to turn 
out sufficient machines in the near future to meet the 
ever-increasing demand for them: 

““Up to the present the Wright aeroplane holds the 
record for speed, as, according to official figures, the 
highest speed in Europe has been thirty-eight miles an 
hour over a marked course, while we recently made, at 
Washington, a record of fifty-eight miles an hour on a 
level with a diagonal wind and forty-two and a half miles 
an hour across country, and we certainly consider that 
our machines are the best in the world: 


The achool-teacher td’:whom a 85 note would prove useful is advised to let his pupils 


* There is a great deal being said about the aeroplane 
in time of war. Well, so far as I’m concerned, I don’t 
think there is much possibility of an ‘ aerial invasion,’ 
but no doubt the airship would be very useful for scouting 
purposes, though I don't quite see how any but very large 
objects will be visible to the occupants of a flying-machine 
which is travelling at a good rate and at a considerable 
height: As a means of dropping explosives—possibly, 
but I don’t know enough of military tactics to give an 
opinion on that matter. 

“‘ How should women dress for aeroplaning? Well, 
really, Mr. ‘ P. Doubleyou,’ I am only a humble aeronaut 
and not M. Paquin. How could I ibly tell you such 
a thing. Something useful and artistic will no doubt be 
devised for the fair sex when once they take seriously to 
flying ; but ploase don’t ask me to design it. My sister 
here, perhaps——” 

But no! Miss Katherine Wright itively refused 
to discuss the question which is still waiting to be solved. 


eee | eee 


Mrs. Wiacs: “ Your daughter seems to be suffering 
from the heat.” 
Mrs. Digs: ‘No; she’s just home from college, and 
she’s prostrated by the family grammar.” 
——~jo___ 


‘“ Mr. Cuarrman,” began a man who was unaccustomed 
to public speaking, “ T—er—I—er—I—er——”” 
“Go on,” interrupted the chairman kindly, “ to err is 


human!” 
eee fo 


“I UNDERSTAND you shot a burglar during the absence 
of your husband,” said the great detective: 

* Yes,’”’ admitted the frail little woman, “‘ I did.” 

“What became of him ? ”’ asked the detective. 

§* Why, the other burglar carried him away,” answered 
she: 

“ Which other burglar ? ” he said: 

ff The one I shot at,” she explained: 


enter THE scotr drawing competition. 


FTER the accusation of being “a 
hysterical people’ that has 
been flung at us recently, it is 
highly satisfactory to discover 
that we are not the only 
Europeans who thdulge in 
“ scares.” 

Germany has one on hand at present, and 
it appears that a British cruiser is the nt 
cause, During the recent Baltic cruise of the 
Cornwall the captain intimated his intention of 
paying @ visit to Kiel. 

A dense mist prevailed at the time, and the 
harbour authorities, who had been advised 


of the cruiser’s pending arrival in the evening, | sc 


did not expect her to put in an appearance 
before morning. When day broke, however, 
the official world of Kiel was staggered to 
find the Cornwall moored in her assigned 
position and apparently quite at home. 

She had navigated the difficult Kiel fiord 
in the darkness and mist without a pilot on 
board ; and not only that, but inv tion 
showed that she bed dete the same thing at 
Danzig and Swinemiinde. 

A Cormeh newspaper immediately lashed 
its readers into a panic. “‘ What would happen 
in the event of a sudden outbreak of war with 
England ?” it screamed. ‘“ They would not 
have the slightest difficulty in bottling up the 
High Seas Fleet in Kiel or elsewhere |” 

rmany, in her turn, creates “ scares” 
fn the countries all round her. Belgium and 


German balloons had descended in France 

within forty-eight hours, and as one of the 

popes complained: “It is raining German 
loons. ” 


One little country mayor wrote up in a 
state of gréat agitation. He had seen a 
balloon driven over his village by a violent 
wind, and he had mounted his horse and 
pursued it till it came to earth. 

The occupants, he rted, three men and 
two ladies, had with them “ elaborate 
photographic apparatus of military ap- 


Holland, in particular, are constantly worrying 
themselves into a fever over the possibility 
of their big neighbour swallowing them up. 
One Belgian newspaper kept its readers awake 
for several nights on account of a discovery 
it made in a German geography book. 

The book, the use of which was said to be 


obligatory in most schools, contained this| pearance.” Other mayors sought to cover 
passage: “ Belgium, Switzerland, Lichten- | themselves with glory, and the Minister‘of War 
stein, Holland, Luxemburg, and Denmark| received a string frantic telegrams from 


are considered as forming part of Germany, 
because they are mostly situated inside her 
natural boundaries.” Then Denmark and 
Switzerland and the others began to 


ream. 

Switzerland had another “scare ” all on its 
own account. Not very long ago several 
battalions of Italian Alpine troops on skis 
appeared on the Theodule Pass, above 
Zermatt, and had the town practically at their 
mercy. 

With great rapidity and precision the troops 
carried out some manceuvres on the heights 
between the Matterhorn and the Theodulhorn, 
and then disappeared as suddenly as they had 
come. 

The incident raised a storm of excitement 
in the Swiss Press. Where, they demanded, 
were the twelve battalions of mountain troops 
and artillery for which money was voted in the 
Swiss Parliament ? 'St. Petersburg because the capital is too much 

A few weeks ago the Parisian boulevarde | exposed to the possibility of capture by the 
Press bubbled over with excitement. Four! armies of her western neighbours. 


various parts of the country. 

Holland is probably the last place on the face 
of the earth that the most imperialistic of us 
would think of annexing, but there is an 
uneasy fear amongst some of Queen Wilhel- 
mina’s subjects that we harbour sinister 
designs against them. 

Italy, though by reason of the Triple 
Alliance she is supposed to be the pet 
particular friend of Austria and Germany, is 
very nervous over Austria’s decision to build 
more Dreadnoughts, and complains that 
considering Austria’s small coast-line they 
are quite unnecessary. 

Russian newspapers have been pouring 
oil on the troubled waters of our own German 
“scare” by getting up some excitement 
over the Austro-German entente. In some 

uarters it has actually been advocated that 
the official archives should be removed from 


ive Cuslomer: “ How are the oyster 
to-day?” a 

Fishmonger: “ All fresh, sir, choose where 
you like ; will you have natives or blue points 7” 

Prospective Customer : ** Neither, thank you; 
T only want news of thetr health, because tt was 
said, last ycar, that there was much discase 
among the oysters.” 


Customer (glaring at him): “I find a 
piece of ham in this apple pie!” 

Waiter (at luncheon counter, loftily): 
“ Yes, sir. If you wish something that hasn't 
got any ham in it, sir, I can recommend 
our ham sandwiches, sir.’’ 
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“Waar do fish eat, anyway ?” 

“Oh, anything they can find!” 

“ But suppose they don’t find an ” 
“Oh, then they eat something eleo!” 


WRONG SIDE UP. 


\® 
| EW YORK has been thrown into a 
flutter of excitement by an article 
f@ General Bingham has contributed 
to Hampden’s Magazine. 
The General was Commissioner 
of the New York police for some 
time, and he has a good many interesting and 
surprising things to say about the manage- 
ment of city’s affairs. 

New York, he says, is suffering from 
“‘ crooked, supine,’ or incompetent magis- 
trates.” As to the police, he says that one 
out of every five is “ an unscrupulous grafter, 
whose are always out for easy money.” 

“* Graft,” it may be n to explain, is 
American for blackmail bribery and 
corruption generally; and General Bingham 
estimates the annnal value of graft in New 
York at twenty million pounds. 

He says that when he was head of the Police 
Department it would have been an easy 
matter for him to have made anything from 
£120,000 to £200,000 a year in bribes. One 
gambling house offcred him £2,000 a month 
to be allowed to remain open, and he was 
offered £1,000 down and £100 a month mercly 
to be seen shaking hands with the proprietor 
of an Upper Broadway café. 

He dec that the root of the whole evil 
is to be found in “ the political orgunisation 
with ‘ spoils for the spoilers’ as their motto” 


Old Gentleman (excitedly, 


to goliceman) : 
* That mo'or-car knocked me down.” 

Policeman (taking out his  motebook): 
“Indeed! What's its number?” 

Old Gentleman: “ 66.” —Tammany Hall. 

Becond Policeman — (who had seen the One lawyer prominent in Tammany Hall 
accident) : “No, no; it's 99. You ace, he was | represents nearly all the expert pickpockets 
standing on his head wh:n he saw the numer.” in New York, another the proprietors of 


‘Pit Yi oor Barometer | ‘sat | 


g Though the weather was rainy, the wind was 


T is a curious fact that most people 


who possess a barometer will tell| mostly from the north. 


ou, as you glance at it in the} It is plain, then, that if the figure happens 
all, that the thing is out|tobelowduringa north wind, you mey be quite 
of order, and that  they|sure of bad weather. If in spite of a south 


are thinking of getting it seen ape the figure is high, a spell of fine weather 
. certain. 

A low figure in England is one below 29:5 ; 
a high one anywhere above that. Pay no 
attention to the ‘ Rain,” ‘ Fair,” ‘ Very 

”* nonsense printed round the dial. No 
scientist relies on this lettering. Look at the 
figure the indicator points to and make allow- 
ance for the direction of the wind. Without 
making that allowance one cannot judge the 
likelihood of bad weather simply from the 
position of the hand. 

Remember, too, that when the wind is 
from the west side of the compass the weather 
the barometer is showing is the actual weather 
at the moment. 

If the wind, on the other hand, is from the 
east side, the weather the barometer is talking 
of is that of two or three days ahead. 

A sudden fall of the barometer in summer 
usually means thunder and lightning. When, 
however, it is the north-east wind that is 
north wind often means a higher figure than} bringing the thunder-clouds, there is often 
dry weather with a south wind. no fall at all. The north-east wind keeps 

at is why the barometer usually stood|the figure high. If in summer after the 


to. 
The barometer, however, is propaniy doin: 
its best, even though during the last spell o} 
rainy weathcr the indicating hand may have 
becn pointing steadily to ‘ 

The fact is, a barometer necds under- 
standing. A cricket scoring-board is merely a 
collection of figures unless you happen to 
know the meaning behind them. And 20, if 

ou want your barometer to give you useful 
information about the weather, instead of 
being merely an ornament, you will bear the 
following simple facts in mind. 

Few people know that what affccts the 
mercury in the barometer most is not the 
nearness of snow or rain, but the direction 
of the wind. 

The nearer the wind is to north-east, the 
higher is the figure the hand points to. When 
the wind is south-westerly, the figure is 
usually very low. So wet weather with a 


high during the late unhappy month of June.| sudden fall the figure stays low, a long! 


one Aendshake : £1000 [+ can ean | 


gambling dens, and two or three others the 
saloon-keepers who violate the Liquor Law. 

The apologists for Tammany rule have 
always maintained that if the New York 
police do extort blackmail, it is only from 
those who are breaking the law. 

This, of course, is in the main quite true; 
but the Americans are begi to look upon 
it as being rather too much of a good thing 
that Congress should sit making laws in order 
to put money into the pockets of New York 


policemen. 
Another American writer discovered that 
there was a lar scale of charges for admis- 


sion to the various grades of the police force. 

A “ patrolman ” pays $300 to get his place. 
A man who is both unscrupulous and careful 
of his winnings will eoon save up the $700 
necessary to procure himself an advance. 
He then hecomes a “ roundsman,” and here 
his opportunities for plunder are more 
numerous. To become a “sergeant” will 
cost him from three to four thousand dollars, 
and fifteen thousand dollars will make him a 
** captain.” 

Occasionally, however, a public clamour 
arises, and in spite of their bribes the police 
are forced to make an arrest. But even then 
the law-breaker knows that he is amongst 
friends, and that his release is only a 
question of £ s. d. 

First it is necessary to “fix” the police. 
The memory of a “ fixed” policeman is most 
unreliable. He finds it impossible to identify 
faces, and his memory becomes very hazy. 


o 


bable. A 
sign. A 


” 


spell of unsettled weather is 
rapid rise, too, is usually a 
quick rise to the wrongly-named “ Very Dry 
region (found on old-fashioned instruments) 
shows that the weather is going to be 
extremely unreliable. 

In fact, any sudden change in the baro- 
meter should be a sign for overcoats and 
umbrellas. But when you see the hand 
climbing slowly towards the higher figures 
for days together, you can confidently set 
about cleaning your skates, if it is winter. 
In summer you will find a mackintosh useless 
luggage on your week-end. A slow and 
e ual rise never means less than three 

ays of the best of weather. 

you seriously think your barometer is 
out of order you can easily test the matter. 
Take it down and sharply turn it upside 
down. If the mercury falls to the other end 
of its tube with a dull sound, there is 
probably some air in the tube, and there 
really is something Spe .If, however, the 
barometer is in good order, the mercury will 
fall with a clean, clicking sound. 

Tapping a barometer will not produce any 

rticularly valuable sign of the weather. 
t is only a sign of impatience. 

It is a curious fact that the mercury is 
boiled in its glass tube before the instrument 
is put on sale. The object of this is to expel 
the air from the tube. 

But that is no reason why people who do 
not understand it should say, “ Oh, boil that 
barometer !” 

It is doing its best. 


In more desperate cases, the “fixing * 
process, which it is scarcely necessary to 
describe, goes further and carrics charitable 
thoughts to the jury and even to the bench 
iteelf. One Tammany Alderman frankly 
admitted to General Bingham that he was 
the friend and protector of thieves. 

Judges know that they depend on this 
Alderman and his like for preferment, and 
when they get a message to be easy with o 
prisoner they generally take the smooth path. 

They abuse the police, brow-beat the 
rosecutor, give every advantage to the 

wyer for the defence, and ly declare 
thut the evidence against the prisoner is 
insufficient. ; 

As Tammany controls the Municipal 
Council, the great majority of the city’s bye- 


laws are made simply to be broken. 
They are oa ly woven to catch the 
fish—railways and tramway com- 


.of the business streets in New York and sces 
the piles of boxes outside the warchouses, it 
is possible to get a vague notion of tho 
enormous blackmail that is paid. 

The blackmail is known as ‘ assessments.” 
and it all flows to the Boss of Tammany Hall. 
He divides New York into twenty districts, 
over each of which he appoints a leader.” 

The “leader,” in his turn, has “ sub- 
leaders *? under him, und so on, so that black- 

| mail can be drawn from every block of build- 
jms in the whole city to the grand total of 
twenty million pounds a year. 


TWO BAD MEMORIES. 


Mother: “ Tommy what did I say I’d do 
to if you touched that jam again?” 

Tom : “Why, #8 funny, ma, that you 
should forget, too. I’m bother:d sf I can 
remember!" 

eeee 


“Do you know that your chickens come 
over into my garden ?” 

“Y thought they must be doing that.” 

“Why do you so?” 

"* Because they never come back.’* 


All our country readers who have enjoyed a good harvest should send along a thankoffering to the Fresh Air Fund. 


WEEK ENDING 


—n i —_———A STRONG, HUMAN SERIAL. 


WHAT HAS ALREADY APPEARED. 


“Tue girl, the hunchback, and the monkey,” exclaims 
Gilbert Hannaway softly. ‘‘ In London of all places.” 

He sees the little party, consisting of Ambrose Drake a 
hunchback; Christine, a dark, good-looking singing girl; 
and Chicot, the monkey, from the fifth floor of a Strand hotel, 
which overlooks a narrow » to which he hurriedly 
makes his way. He finds, to his disgust, that he has nothing 
in his pocket but copper, and requests the musicians to wait 
while he | a back to his rooms to fetch somcthing more 
substantial. 

Christine is suspicious. ‘‘ We do not want your money,” 
she says. ‘‘ Pleasc go away and leave us.” 

But Hannaway is obstinate. ‘‘ Look here,” he insists. 
“ You must not send me away like this. I have been search- 
ing for you for years. Do you remember the afternoon when 
you sang in the Place Madeline ? ” 

Christine moves her eyes. Ambrose releases the handles 
of his little organ, with which he grinds out his tunes, and 
takes a step backwards. 


Suddenly the world spins round, and Hannaway sees only 


the face of the girl mocking him. Then there is darkness. 


Coming to, he explains to a policeman who is bending over 
him that he has mct with an accident, and with a little aid 


he staggers back to the hotel. 
Meanwhile, the cavalcade hurries on, winding its way 


through tho-Strand, and finally coming to a halt at a little 


house near Waterloo Bridge on the south side. 


The next morning, quite unknown to Christine, Ambrose 
Drake makes his way to a public library and ferrets out the 


address of Lord Ellingham, one of Britain’s 
men. He calls on his lordship and insists on 
country. 


gos states- 
is leaving the 


Lord Ellingham questions him concerning Christine; he 


seems to fear her even more than the hunchback, and he 
accepts the latter’s terms. 

The same evening, while out with the organ, Ambrose 
loses Christine. 
attack made on him, again sces her, and this time he persuades 
her to go with him to a restaurant. He promises to tell her 
the name and address of the man ehe is searching for if only 
she will tell him the name of the man whom she and the 
hunchback carricd off in Paris. Christine refuses. 

Following this, Hannaway secs in the evening papers that 


Lord Fllingham is leaving England owing to ill-health. He 
goes straight to his lordship’s residence and accuses him of 

cing a member of a gang of ruffians who lived in Paris some 
He asks Lord Ellingham to give him some 
clue so as to enable him to trace a man famous as the terrible 


five years ago. 


Jean—the man who defied twenty gendarmes in the Place 
Noire, and who should be in prison in place of an innocent man, 
the Comte de Neuilly. 

Lord Ellingham discloses nothing. 

The same evening, after rcturning from her dinner with 
Hahnaway, Christine receives an anonymous message telling 
her to go to Victoria Station the next morning and to watch 
the travellers going by a certain train. 

She gocs and meets Lord Ellingham, and three days later, 
while dining in a Paris restaurant, Hannaway observes them 
together. 

Lord Ellingham is painfully agitated and most annoyed by 
& stranger who insists on staring at them. 

The stranger writes a note, and the Marquis bribes the 
Waiter to find out to whom it is addressed. When he obtains 
it, Christine feels him start and shiver. The address is : 


“ Monsieur Pierre, 
7 Place Notre, 
Montmartre.” 


A few days later Christine returns to England on the same 

oat as Hannaway. During the voyage they become firm 
fricnds, and Hannaway promises not to speak of the past. 

Shortly after Lord Ellingham follows in their footsteps, 
accompanied by his wife, who went out to join him. His 
Journey is not without incident, as he is followed by one of two 
men who shadowed him in Paris. 

On board the ship the stranger accosts his lordship and 
in‘ists on epeaking to him concerning one Philip Champion. 
Lord Ellingham denics all knowledge of the man, and curtly 
refuses to talk. 

, He walks away, going to his wife’s compartment. He 
cnats with her till the harbour is reached, when he escorts her 
to the boat train. 


Hennaway, who has recovered from the 
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The Story of a Singing Girl, a Hunchback, 
and a Monkey. 


By ANTHONY PARTRIDGE. 


“et did you not give your name to the servant?” she 
asked. 

_He took her hands, raised one of them for a moment to 
his lips, and then turned away with a little laugh. 


.' My dear child,” he said, “ you will {ind that this city is 
like a great nursery, where people can whisper one to the 
other all the time. To the world, you are Miss Christine de 
Lanson, and I am the Marquis of Ellingham. The particular 
reasons which brought me to dine (fte-d-téle with you would 
not be a profitable subject for conjecture.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

““ Why should I care ?”” she said, a little hardly. “I have 
no friends. There is no one whose opinion is anything to 
me.” 

‘‘ That we may some day be able to remedy,” the Marquis 
said. ‘‘In the meantime, where are we to dine ?” 

‘* Wherever you like to take mc,” she answered. 

Lord Ellingham hesitated. 

“You have a restaurant attached to the flats, have you 
not?” he asked. 

She nodded. 

“T have dined there,” she said, ‘‘ for the last two months 
& great many times too often. You will have to take me 
somewhere else to-night!” 

He looked for a moment grave, but he made no objections. 
Her maid came in to adjust her cloak, and they went down 
in the lift together. 

“If you do not mind,” Lord Ellingham said, “ I must take 
you to one of the smaller restaurants. Until we have decided 
what is really best to be done with you, it is not wise that we 
should be seen together too much.’ 

“* Anywhere you please,” she answered. 

He looked at her curiously as they glided along the streets 
in his electric brougham. It was not until they were seated 
at dinner, however, that he spoke to her seriously. 

“Well,” he said, -‘‘ you have some of the things, at any 
rate, for which you craved. You have a home, you have 
carte blanche at your dressmaker’s, you have jewellery, a 
carriage, a motor-brougham. These, I believe, were the 
things on which you laid most stress. I sec that you are no 
longer thin, that thcre is nothing now to conceal the fact 
that you are a remarkably handsome young woman. Tel) 
me, how does it feel? Are you satisfied ?” 

“No!” she answered. 

He nodded. 

“ This,” he remarked, “js interesting. I think that if } 
had not turned to politics, I should have tried to write @ 
novel. There is much in the study of human beings which 
interests me. You have all that you asked for, and you 
have them in sharp contrast to the life which you were living 
when I found you.” , 

“Excuse me,” she interrupted. “ When I found you.” 

“Tam corrected,” he admitted, ‘‘ but the facts remain the 
same. But tell me what there is still lacking.” 

“Tam lonely,” she answered. ‘* I want friends. Nobody 
knows whoIT am. Nobody cares. My servants do their duty. 
I am their mistress, nothing else. They serve me at the 
shops. I am a customer, nothing else. The ars to 
whom I throw money, thank me. am a source of income, 
nothing else.” 

“You want friends,” he repeated thoughtfully. 

“T do.” she answered. ‘I have one,” she went on. “I 
daresay that you would call him a dangerous one. Do you 
remember an Englishman——” 

“* Gilbert Hannaway ?”’ he interrupted quickly. 

She nodded. 

“* Our meeting,” she remarked, ‘* was scarcely encouraging. 
Months ago, before I had found you, he saw us and spoke to 
us in a little court off the Strand, where I had been singing. 
I did not want to have anything to do or to say with him. 
You can guess why. And Ambrose, when he persisted in 
following us, struck him. We left him lying in the court, 
and escaped. Afterwards I met him in the street. We 
talked together. I came to the conclusion that he knew 
less than I had feared. He was on the boat when I crossed 
from Paris. Since then he has been to sce me often.” 

‘* He came to see me once,” the Marquis said thoughtfully. 
“*T suspected him then. I had an idea that he was one of 
these busy-bodies who go about the world imagining them- 
selves Heaven-sent solvers of mysteries. I thought that he 
had learned a little, and was trying to discover everything.” 

“I don’t think so,” she answered. ‘‘ He never talks about 
the past to me.” 

“ Then it is possible that you may find him a useful friend,” 
the Marquis said, ‘“‘ for I want to warn you that they are 
thick upon the trail, upon my trail, at any rate. They came 
to me in Paris, they tricd to speak to me upon the steamer, 
they have advertised in the papers, written me private letters, 
You can see it in the agony column of the Express any day: 

‘“* Philip Champion is requested to communicate with his 
friends.’ ” 

“‘ And what,” she asked, ‘is Philip Champion going to 
do?” 

“* Philip Champion is dead,” the Marquis answered. ‘‘ The 
Marquis of Ellingham knows nothing of him. I am not the 
nervous creature I was a few months ago. If these men press 
me hard, I am going to fight. But I wanted to warn ‘hig 
If they have not found you out already, it can only a 
question of hours. You will have to choose with whom you 
take sides, and choose quickly. If you side with me, you will 
have dangers to confront, as I shall. If cs side with them, 
I imagine that it will shorten the struggle.” 

She counted rapidly upon her fingers. 

“There are three only left,” she said—' three only to be 
feared, and the worst of these is Anatoile Devache.” 

“He is in London, I believe,” the Marquis said. 


At Charing Cross, the brougham was waiting pon cyponta 
the spot where the saloon stop From the window, as 
they drovo out, Lord Ellingham caught a glimpse of the 
little man hurrying along the platform. He leaned back in 
the carriage and smiled. The Marchioness suppressed a 
yawn. 

“You are in great spirits, Francis,” she said. 

He smiled. 

“IT am feeling better,” he said. “A little more fight in 
e. ” 


“The change has certainly done wonders for you,” she 
remarked. ‘‘ You look quite fresh. I feel a perfect rag 
myself. It was such a hateful journey.” 

The Marquis aga‘n smiled. 

“It is a dull journey,” he admitted. “‘ Suffers, as a rule, 
from lack of incident, doesn’t it? Well, we are back again, 
and London looks about the same.” 

“You are glad to be back, of course,” she remarked. 

“It is always a little interesting,” he answered, “ to take 
up the threads.” 

* 


The Marquis sat up late that night going through letters 
with his secretary. When they had reached nearly the end 
Penton produced three envelopes from his breast-coat pocket. 

“Your lordship,” he remarked, ‘‘ was particular to give 
me instructions to open everything, even letters that were 
marked strictly private. There are three communications 
here with which I have been unable to do beam and 
which I imagine must have been sent to your lordship in 
error.” 

He spread them out upon the table. There were three 
sheets of foreign notepaper, addressed to the Marquis of 
Ellingham in typewritten characters. The contents of each 
one were the same. There was a single sentence which 
occupied only a small space in the middle of the sheet of 
paper : 

‘‘ Philip Champion ts requested to communicate with his 
friends.” 

The Marquis read the sentence slowly over and knitted his 
brows a little, as one confronted with a problem. His nerves 
were certainly stronger, for he neither ghanged colour nor 
did the fingers which held the thin sheets of foreign note- 
paper tremble. 

‘ What the dickens is this, Penton?" he asked. 

“IT have no idea, sir,” the young man answered. ‘ There 
are the letters, just as they arrived, addressed to you and 
marked private. And look here.” 

He walked to a table and returned, carrying with him the 
Datly Express and the St. James's Gazette. He pointed to 
the agony column of both. The same announcement 
appeared : 

“Philip Champion is requested to communicate with hia 
friends,” : 

ns Is it an advertisement, do you suppose ?”” the Marquis 
asked. 

“If so,” the secretary answered, ‘ the explanation would 
have to come separately, for therc is none yet that I can see.” 

“No new patent food or medicine?” the Marquis 
suggested. 

The sceretary shook his head. 

‘*T have never heard the name of Philip Champion before,” 
he answered, “nor have I seen it connected with any 
commodity of that sort.” 

The Marquis replaced the letters in the envelopes. 

“Keep them,” he said carelessly. ‘‘ Some explanation 
may come to us later on. We have done enough for to-night, 
I think, Penton. You can go.” . 

The young man took his leave. The Marquis sat alone in 
his easy-chair, watching the dying fire. Outside he could hear 
the steady footsteps of the policeman pacing the stone flags. 
The roar of the city had died away. It was the one hour of 
quietness which comes, even to London, before the dawn. 

The Marquis looked into the fire, and thought steadily of 
what might lie before him. He wasted no time in regrets. 
He had done once and for ever with all nervous fears. He 
had made up his mind as to his course. It was to be war to 
the end, war to the hilt of the knife. 

If he went down he would go down fighting. He had a 
preat name, the honour of a great family to guard. Some- 
thing of the spirit of his fighting forefathers stirred in his 
blood as he sat there through the silent hours and planncd 
the days to come. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN. 
Three Men to Fear. 


CurisTINE was in one of her worst tempers. Gilbert 
Hannaway had not been near her since they had parted the 
afternoon before, and Lord Ellingham was already a 
half-an-hour late. She sat in her easy-chair, her opera-clo: 
about her shoulders, her gloves ready buttoned, and the 
minutes seemed to pass like hours. At last she heard the 
lift stop, and the ring of her front-door bell. A moment later 
the parlourmaid admitted Lord Fllingham. 

“ A gontleman to see you, madam,” she announced. 

Christine rose to her feet. The Marquis came in with a 
ittle gesture of apology. 
ee 80 ane? A said, ‘“ but you must have a little 
consideration for an unfortunate servant of his country who 
has had too long a holiday. I simply could not get away.” 

She nodded. 


They are healthy 
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She looked at him with a sudden horror in her face. 
‘* And yet you go about and you do not seem afraid !"’ she 


“T am not afraid,” he answered. “ Look at my hand,” 
he continued, raising his glass to his lips. ‘‘ It does not shake. 
I go about my daily life without a thought or 8 fear. I tell 
myself always that Philip Champion is dead. He died in 
prison, I believe, but, as for that, it does not matter. He is 
Gead, and the Marquis of Ellingham has nothing whatever 
to do with anyone of his friends.” : 

“You don’t think it would be better,” she asked, “ to 
make terms?” 

“No!” he replied. ‘‘ Think of the men! What would 
satisfy them ? What would they ask for a life? I sm not 
arich man. My estatos are already mortgaged to raise large 
sums of money. I should practically embarrass them for 
generations. Even then, I should not win my way free. I 
will not do it. If I am found one night with s dagger in my 
heart, at least I shall die wag fag that I am not Philip 
Champion, that I never knew ia 

She shivered. 

‘* These are terrible enemies to have,” she whispered. 

He nodded. 

“That is why,” he said, “I would not have you declare 
yourself upon my side. You, at any rate, had better 
temporise with them. Let them make what use of you they can.’ 

“Tt is Anatoile whom I fear,” she muttered. ‘‘ I wish that 
you had not told me that he was in England.” . 

Their relative positions had become reversed. In Paris, 
it was he who had been nervous and afraid, while she had been 
bold. Now he was calm and collected, and she was afraid. 

‘Nothing will happen to you,” he said reassuringly. 
“Only you must be prepared. They will certainly not be 
long before they find you out.” 

She looked around a little nervously, and he smiled. 

“One can understand,” he said, ‘“‘ meeting Anatoile in the 
strangest corners of the world, but I can assure you that, 
many-sided though he is, he would never dare to penetrate 
into. this little restaurant. He is somewhere down in Soho, 
J expect, at the present moment, dining, and trying to satisfy 
that tremendous thirst. Come, wo have finished with that 
subject: Tho thing which is upon my-mind is exactly what 
further I can do.for you 2?” 

A rare moment of tenderness came over Christine. Her 
fingers stole under the table and presscd his. She looked at 
him with softened expression. 

“You have courage,” she said. ‘‘ It doesn’t matter about 
me just now. I suppose I shall get on somehow. You do 
not mind my knowing Mr. Hannaway ?”” 

“ Not in the least,” the Marquis answered. ‘ Only I think 
that I must write Philipson’s about providing s chaperon 
for you. I must either do that, or you must make up your 
mind to live always as 8 Bohemian.” 

“TI hate restraint,” she answered ; “ but I should love to 
have some friends. Life is so cold, and one becomes so selfish 
when one is altogether alone. Sometimes I am afraid. If it 
were not for the novelty of being rioh, I should be miserable.” 

They left the restaurant s few minutes later. 

“TI ‘must take you straight home,” Lord Ellingham said, 
as he handed her into the brougham. ‘“‘ I have two receptions 
to attend to-night. Perhaps you will give me some tea 
to-morrow afternoon, and we will talk seriously.” 

“1 should like to,” she answered. 

He left her at the block of flats. She ascended in the lift, 
and Ict herself in with the latch-key. The room was in 
darkness, and from the a she a had a a 
feeling that something jppened. e spi to 
lights and turned them on with trembling Thon she 
opened her lips to cry out, but she was suddenly dumb, dumb 

*with horror. She staggered back against the wall, and felt 
with her fingers for the electric-bell. When at last she found 
it. and heard ite shrill summons go echoing outside, she was 
able at last to close her eyes. ‘ 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN. 
Stabbed to the Heart. 


It was only for a moment that Christine lost control of 
herself. Her persistent ringing of tho bell brought into the 
room her parlourmaid, followed by another domestic. Amidst 
a chorus of exclamations, she rapidly became the coolest of 
the trio. 

“One of you ring for the lift man,” she directed. ‘‘ We 
must have a man here of some sort. You, Alice, ring up the 
Exchange. Ask to be put on to the police-station. Tell 
them to send someone round here.” 

Tho girl shivered, and went off into hysterical sobs. 

“1 can’t, I can’t!” she shrieked, and ran out of the room. 

Christino went to the telephone herself. 

“‘T must have an inspector here at once,” she said, as soon 
as she was connected. ‘‘I have just returned home and 
found a man here in my rooms. I think that he is dead. 
Number 42 Victoria Flats. Please send someone quickly. 
Theen are no men here, and we are frightened.” 

Then, for the first time, she advanced with slow, hesitating 
footsteps towards the spot where the man was Iving. There 
were signs of a struggle in the room. A vase which had stood 
upon a small table was smashed into a thousand picces., The 
table itself lay on its side. Books were strewn everywhere, 
a chair was overturned, tho hearthrug was doubled up. She 
looked for a moment at the object that lay half hidden by the 
round table. A strong man, with big eyes and thick neck. 
She recognised him at once. She had seen him in the 
restaurant at Henry’s. Dimly she remembered him even 
before that. Ho lay there now, a ghastly object, with all the 
high colour gone from his cheeks, his eyes closed, the knife 
with which he had been stabbed still in his side. She turned 
away, fecling a little sick, and clutched at the lift man, who 
hag jens beastied In. » she bogged. “ Wait till the 

“Don’t go away !”’ she “ Wait till the inspector 
comes. We are all terrified. Something has happened in 
mv rooms while I have been out.” 

The lift man was staring at the prostrate form. . 

“Good Heavens!” he exclaimed, “he’s stabbed! I “Is there anything more I can do ?”’ he asked. 
meets 7 me not pe ae ago.” She shook her head. 

‘“ Was he alono ?”’ she asked. “ Not now,” she said. ‘‘ There 

The man nodded. - shall go to bed.” at si B 


“ You are not frightened ?’* he asked. 

“Why should I be?” she answered. ‘‘ The man was a 
at: er to me. He came, I suppose, as a thief. For the 
rest, I cannot form even the slightest idea as $0 what happened 
to him in my room.” : 

She looked him in the eyes, and he nodded slowly. 

“ That is true,” he said. “I will come to you to-morrow 
morning; if I may?" ? 

He took her hand and held it for a moment. 

“I wonder,” she said, “ if this had not happened, if I had 
not sent for you, whether you meant to stay away?” 

“‘T meant to,” he answered. ‘‘ Whether I should have 
succeeded or not. I cannot say.” 


They turmed round. The police-inspector bad arrived. 
clon a “ Nothing in the room 
must be disturbed. 0 knows anything of this?” 

There was little enough to be told. The man had arrived 
about nine o'clock, had the bell and asked for Miss de 
Lanson. The parlourmaid had answered the bell, and had 

that Mise de Lanson was out. She had recovered 
now from her hysterics sufficiently to explain that the man 
seemed to have come from a journey, and spoke very civilly, 
but begged for permission to wait until Miss de Lanson 
returned. With some misgivings, she had allowed him to sit 
down in the dining-room. Afterwards she returned to the 
kitchen. She heard no struggle or sound of any sort. 
bell never rang again, nor did she admit anyone. She heard 
the lift ascend with her mistress, heard her mistress open the 
door, heard the shriek and the clanging of the electric bell. 

The policc-inspector asked a few questions, but he remained 
in the room a long time, taking notes. The doctor, whom he 
had summoned immediately on his arrival, made but the 
briefest of oxaminations. The man had been dead, he 
declared, at least an hour, stabbed right through the heart, 
stabbed by someone who knew the exact spot to drive 
knife home. 

Christine left them there. The inspector had decided to 
stay all night. She went to her room and sat down. It was 
one of the three, Anatoile, in her room, and dead! After 
all she had been told, it was not surprising that he should 
have been there, but who had killed him ? oo had he met 
with his death ? She felt herself trembling all over. The 
shock of this thing seemed to grow more intense. She 

lanced at the clock. It was not yet twelve o’clock. She 
looked through the telephone book hastily, and rang up 
Gilbert Hannaway’s club. Yes, he was there. The man 
went away to find him. There was a few minutes’ suspense. 
Then he returned. She heard a familiar voice, and her 
heart gave a sudden beat of relief. 

“Is that you ?”’ she asked. 

“It is Gilbert Hannaway,” he answered. ‘‘ Who are 
you?” : ‘ 

“T am Christine de Lanson,” she answered. ‘* Something 
terrible has happened here at my flat. I want you, if you 
will, to come to me. Do come, please.” : 

‘*T shall be round in five minutes,” was the quiet answer. 

She laid down the receiver with a little breath of relief. 
It was something, this, to know that someone was coming 
on whom she could rely, someone, too, who knew a little of 
the truth. She went out into the e, walking up and 
down waiting for him. As soon as he heard the lift stop she 
threw o' the front door. It was obvious that he had 
already the news below, for he came in pale, and with 
@ scared look in his face. She took him into the little 


dra\ -room. a 

“It is Anatoile,” she said. ‘‘ Listen. To-night I went out 
to dinner with Lord Ellingham. There was no one here when 
we left. They say that he arrived about nine. I returned 
at five minutes past ten. I let myself in as usual, walked 
into the dining-room, turned on the lights, and there he was, 
lying in the room, stabbed to the heart. The doctor said 
that he had been dead more than an hour. There had been 
a sti too, for the furniture was all overturned.” 

on else had called to see you?” Hannaway asked 


ee lift man declares no one,” she answered. ‘“ My 
servants 7 that they admitted no one.” 


The Police at Sea. 


Tne Marquis of Ellingham sat in the almost deserted 
ier, ai of his club, reclining, in a reflective attitude, in 
one of the most comfortable easy chairs. The evening paper, 
which he had been studying, had just fallen from his knee. 
His eyes were fixed upon the ceiling. He seemed to be lost 
in thought. A man came in and looked around—a man to 
whom Ellingham nodded at once with some interest. 

“« How are you, Sir James ?”’ he said. 

The great lawyer returned his friend’s greeting, and drow 
an easy chair up to his side. 

“T am tired,” he admitted. ‘I have been down to the 
adjourned inquest on this extraordinary murder case. You 
read about it, I suppose ? ” 

“ T have just glanced it through,” Lord Ellingham admitted. 
“So far as I can sce, the police seem to have come to an 
impasse.” 

* Absolutely,” the lawyer answered. ‘‘ They returned the 
only verdict they could have returned—wilful murder against 
some person or persons unknown. A very extraordinary 
case,” he continued, pressing the tips of his fingers together. 
“Here is a perfectly respectable young lady, vouched for 
by solicitors of the highest standing, ocoupying a flat in a 
very reputable neighbourhood. She dines out, and in her 
absence the servants admit a visitor, whom they have never 
seen before. The mistress of the flat returns at ten o'clock. 
Within five seconds of her turning up the lights in the room, 
her shrieks are heard. The servants rush in, her visitor is 
discovered there dead, and, according to thefevidence, he must 
have been dead for at least an hour. The man came alono, 
the servants admitted no one else to the house, the lift man 
brought no one else up. Yet he was killed in that room 
an hour before the return of its mistress. Find me a puzzle 
more complete than that if you can.” 

“T cannot,” the Marquis admitted. “It is incompre 
hensible.” 

“The police,” the lawyer continued, “ seem to have been 
afforded every opportunity. The young lady herself behaved 
with the utmost discretion. To add to the mystery, she 
appears to have known nothing of the man, nor was there 
anything in his pockets from which one could form the 
slightest hint to his identity. He was probably a thief, but 
even that does not afford us a clue. Will you take a drink 
with me, Lord Ellingham ? ” 

“With pleasure,” the Marquis answered. “I was about 
to order one for myself.” 

The servant brought them whisky and sodas. The 
lawyer tossed his off. Lord Ellingham held his glass for a 
moment before him. 

“I am going to drink a little toast to myself,” he said, 
smiling. “I am going to drink to an unknown friend.” 

He raised the glass to hie lips with » mnile, and drank ite 
contents. The lawyer rose and bade him good-night. 

“So you don’t think,” Lord Ellingham asked, “ that the 
police have any idea at all how to go on with this affair ? ” 

** Not the slightest,” Sir James answered. “ You can take 
it from me that they haven’t a shadow of a clue.” 

Lord Ellingham left the club himself a few minutes later. 
He walked up St. James’ Street with his coat open, entoying 
the fresh night breeze. As he passed the corner of Park Place, 
a sound a little way along the opening arrested his attention. 
He stopped for a moment, and then walked slowly towards it. 
A man, a little huddled-up creature, was grinding weary 
music from the worn keys of a little piano. 

Lord Ellingham came to a pause before the instrument, and 
looked down. He was right. It was Ambrose who sat there 
playing. The tune came to a sudden end. Ambrose looked 
up at him from underneath his closcly-drawn eyebrows. 

“ Well,” he asked sharply ; “ what do you want?” 

Lord Ellingham smiled good-humouredly. 

** You are not over polite, my friend,” he said, “ to a possible 
patron. Supposing I say that I stayed to listen to your 
music ?” 

“Then you would lie,” the dwarf answered, “ and you 
know it. There is no music to be heard here. Again I ask 
you—what do you want?” 

loasnre of @ moment’s conversation with you,” 
ingham answered. 

**@o on, then,” Ambrose said. “I cannot escape. You 
know that. Say what you want to. At least I am not 
wT kiie kaneis paola te he Mar d 

ss ve known people in your position,” the quis sai 
tolerantly, “ who Sais more disposed to make themselves 
agreeable. However, wo will let that go. You have lost 
your companion ?” 

“ T have lost her,” Ambrose snarled, * thanks to you.” 

** Come,” Lord Ellingham said—“ you should remember 
that she is in every wy better off where she is. I can assure 
you that I did not her out. She came to me, and after 
she had found me, it was impossible for her to go on living this 
hand-to-mouth existence. You took good care of her, I 
believe. If you, too, wish to accept my help, you can 
have it.” 

Ambrose closed the lid of his piano with a little bang. 

** Ts that what you rg ae to say?” he asked. 

** Something like it,” Lord Ellingham admitted. ‘“ You 
have not given me much opportunity to choose my words.” 

“Then you can be off!” the dwarf decl his voice 
hoarse with either anger or excitement. ‘I want no help 
from you. I want no help from anyone.” 


(Another long instalment next week.) 


“ Lord tham——”’ he began. ; 

“ Lord Ellingham dined with me. He left me below. He 
did not come up,” she said quickly. ‘‘ Listen. I want you 
to go to him. I want you to tell him what has happened. 
Ask his advice. Come back and see me. Am I to say that 
I dined with him to-night when they ask me? How much 
am I to tell them? Go and see him, please, and bring me 
back word.” 

Gilbert Hannaway took up his hat. 

“TI will go at once,” he said. ‘‘ Why not come with mo ? 
You are scarcely fit to be left here alone.” 

She shook her head. 

“Tam not a child,” she said. “I am a little shaken, that 
is all. G0 to Lord Ellingham’s and come back here. I shall 


up. 

She went back to her room. Soon her maid, who had 
recovered a little from her terror, came in to undress her. 

““T am not going to bed yet, Marie,” she said. ‘I have 
sent to ask for someone to advise me. How can one sleep, 
and know that there is a dead man a few yards away?” 

Marie held out her hands. Jt was terrible that such things 
should happen in England. For her part, she wished that 
she had never come to so barbarous a country. And Monsieur 
the inspector. He was sitting there all night with the corpse ! 
They had had a glimpse of him just now. He was on his 
hands and knees in the room, making notes. 

Christine let her talk. All the time one thought was work- 
ing in her brain. Who could have killed him? Who in the 
world was there to have intervened at such amoment ? What 
would they think, the others? What would they believe ? 
# had taken place in her rooms. Would they visit it upon 

er? : 
Again there was the rattle of the lift gates. It was 
Hannaway who had returned. She went out to him. They 
sat together in the little drawing-room. The fire had gone 
out, and she was shivering with cold and fear. 

‘*I have seen Lord Ellingham,” he announced. “ He is 
pecs priepen oa Sage anxious Sy Pe account. He 

you to se or Mr. Lawson ear! morning, but 
thinks there is no need for you to eention with whom you 
dined, as your evidence in the case, so far as regards the 
murder itself, cannot be important. He will come to see 
you himself the first thing in the morning.” 

She drew a little b: Somehow or other she seemed 
relieved at his m 
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By ALFRED LESTER, a 
Gaiety Favourite. 


[In this amusing article, Mr. Alfred Lester, the popular 
comedian who has scored such a big success tn The 
Arcadians at the Shaftesbury Theatre as Peter Doody, a 
jockey, who has never ridden a winner, and who never 
amiles, but whose motto is “* Always be merry and bright,” 
tells of some of the terrible hardships he has to undergo—of 
course, only while on the stage.) 


A arear deal is written about the tremendous incomes 
that jockeys earn, and, from what I have heart since 
3 have been in the profession, I know that, beyond 
all manner of doubt, the general public, that is to sa 
those members of the public not actually connected wi 
the Turf as I am, hold the totally erroneous opinion that 
the life of the man who rides winners is the most luxurious 
in the world. 

In other words, & Jockey is supposed to earn an income 
about twice as large as that received by the Lord Chan- 
collor for doing work too insignificant to be really worthy 
of mention. 

Now, I am the last man in the world who would wish 
to give <_< the secrets of my reer but in sheer 
self-defence, 1 must tell you that it is totally untrue that a 
successful jockey earns anything like £5,000 a year. 

he doesn’t, and as I am & jockey—if you don’t 
believe me, come and see me ride a loser last past the post 
at the top of Shaftesbury Avenue. 
Constantly Having My Hair Cut. 

The hardships we jockeys have to endure in the way 
of wasting, starving, and shunning food is terrible. 

Only the other night I was asked out to dinner 
at the house of some friends, and, needless to say, I 
accepted ; but, when I turned up, they wanted to know 
whether I was t to represent o human billiard ball, 
or whether the barber, in error, had shaved my head 
instead of my chin ? 

For the moment I was dumfounded ; then I remembered 
that I had had my hair cut. It’s awful the way jockeys 
have to waste. They're always having to have their 
hair cut to keep their weight down. 

But, happily, that hardship I suffered was overlooked, 
and all went well until after dinner—of course I didn’t 
eat any dinner—jockeys mustn’t eat dinner, you know— 
all I did was to walk round the table and read the menu, 
and stand on my chair and smell the fumes of the hot 


sou 
Then someone suggested a game of “ Tiggy, sigey, 
touch wood.” The rules of this game are quite simple. 
All you have to do is to hold your hands in the air and 

Tiggy, tiggy 1” until somebody says “ touch wood.” 
Then you have to put your hands palm downwards, 
on the table, and the one who touches wood first wins. 
A Perfect Fiend for Winning. 

As Luck would have it, I won. I’m a perfect fiend 
for winning. But the moment I rested my hands on the 
table everyone said, ‘‘ Goodness gracious, what has 
become of your nails?” Well, of course, I had to explain 
again that I had been wasting. It’s simply awful what 
jockeys have to do when they are wasting. They are 
always having to bite their nails. Oh, the life is fearful. 

Take the horses they have to ride. Ordinary people 
can choose as nice sleepy lamb-like horses as they wish. 
But not so a jockey. He has to ride all sorts of wild 
brutes—perfect untamed maniacs some of the horses are. 

Thus, only last night I had to try and ride the favourite 
of “The Arcadians’ Handicap.” A terrible horse he was. 

When I approached him from the front he bit half my 
face off; when I tried to get near him from behind he 
Seger his hoofs “ plump ” in the centre of my abdominal 

It, which made me feel as if life was much too long. 

Do you know what it is to starve? Ifnot—and you are 
misguided enough to wish to try and solve the mystery— 
just join the Jockey Brigade. Sometimes we poor 
jockeys don’t taste food for several weeks—-I mean days, 
except after closing time when all owners are in 
then we do occasionally have a morsel of something to eat, 
such as a little bird seed or half a grape; while, as fordrink, 
wo have to be satisfied with just the escaped gas from a 
bottle of soda water. 

Warned Off for Laughing. 

And sleep! Why, when a jockeys wasting he can’t 
turn in to sleep in an ordinary bed like an ordinary man 
for fear of getting fat. Both feather beds and spring 
beds are very fattening, you know; and, in consequence, 
poor ‘slic, he has to sleep somewhere “‘ thin.” 

And laugh! Not a word. Why, if a jockey were to 
a he would be warned off the Turf for conspiring 
with the avoirdupois table; because, as you probably 
know, our grandmothers and grandfathers in our chi hood 
told us that “‘ if we laughed we should get fat.” 

80, naturally, a jockey always has to look glum or laugh 
up his sleeve. 

I have come to the conclusion that the life of a jockey 
fan’t worth living. 

In fact, if things don’t improve, I don’t mind telling you, 
betwecn ourselves, that I think I shall go on the stage. 
Stage jockeys don’t have half a bad time—but in real life 
Tcan tell you it’s something awful—it is indeed. 


A sium boy can go to the billeide 
for the small eum of ninepence. 


ONLY ONCE. 

Ir was a pitiful mistake, an error sad and grim; I 
waited for the railway train, the light was low and dim. 

It came at last, and from the car there stepped a dainty 
dame, and, looking up and down the place, she straight 
unto me came. ‘Oh, Jack!” she cried ; ‘‘ oh, dear old 
Jack!” And kissed meas she spake. Then looked again, 
and, frightened, cried, “‘Oh, what a bad mistake!” 
I said, “* Forgive me, maiden fair, for Lam not your Jack ; 
hg regards the kiss you gave I'll straightway give it 

ar) ” 

And since that night I’ve often stood upon the plat- 
form dim; but only once in man’s whole life do such 
things come to him ? 

oe we Ee 


A SPECIAL LUNCHEON, 

Tue head of the house had telephoned that he would 
bring home a guest to luncheon—and a guest whom his 
wife realised that he would delight to honour. 

Preparations were made accordingly, with results 
satisfactory to her hospitable and housewifely heart. 

; Eniceianstels, six-year-old Dorothy came in a trifle 
a 

Sweeping the table with one all-embracing glance, 
“Hum!” she queried, audibly, as she climbed into her 
chair. “Is this lunch ?” 

“Why, of course it’s Juncheon, Dorothy,” her mother 
hastily intervened, with a repressive gesture. 

But Dorothy was not to be stayed. ‘‘ Well,” she returned 
incredulously, ‘‘ maybe it is; but it looks exactly like 
Sunday dinner !” 

=o i ee 


WHO CARED. 

A TRAVELLER relates a singular and unpleasant experi- 
ence he had on one occasion when, in a district unknown 
to him, he strayed from the ae path: To make matters 
worse, a heavy rain set in. He wandered on through the 
wet and darkness, and finally in a narrow road came to & 
ee which was in darkness: He thumped loudly on the 

oor. 
a window went up. 

* Well, who is it 2” came in a growling voice. 

“ A friend,” the traveller replied. 

“ Well, what do you want ?” 

“ T would like to stay here all night.” 

“ Well, stay there, then!’ And the window fell with 
a bang. 
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How Some Wild Creatures 
Make Holiday. 


And How Others Have a Very Poor Chance of Going 
for a Change. 


Even the birds who are with us all the year round, 
who do not migrate across the sea, but haunt, it may be, 
one favourite garden for the greater number of their days, 
believe in taking holidays. Stay-at-home thrushes and 
blackbirds feel the need of a partial migration, a change of 
air and food. Their holiday time comes when their young 
can look after themselves. 

In summer the fox leaves the wood and camps out in 
the cornfield. The vixen, too, may bring her family to 
the sanctuary of the cornfield, and fine romps the cubs 
will have in the forest of the cornstems. It will not be 
long before they have laid low a large patch of the corn, 
thus giving themselves a roomy playground. 

When the corn is cut, the ground will be found strewn 
with the wings of pheasants and partridges, which the 
foxes have eaten. 

To many wild creatures a cornfield is what Margate is 
to Londoners. Rats and mice make holiday in the corn ; 
stoate and weasels follow them, to devour them. 

Nobody believes in holidays more ardently than Mother 
Nature. 

If Mother Nature had her own way, we may be sure she 
would not allow any poor children to live in a slum all the 
yearround. Ifshe had her way she would take them from 
the slums and turn them out, hatless, bootless, naked 

haps, to romp on sea-sands in the summer, to play in 
fae elds, or run wild in forest glades. 
hs r children something about Nature 
in the city schools, but she does not dwell in the city 
herself ; she cannot have her way with the poor town 
children. Sad is their lot, and sadder would it be if there 
were no agency to take the place of Mother Nature, and 
ec the children away for holidays. 

The Fresh Air Fund exists to take poor town children 
for country or seaside holidays. Ninepence subscribed 
to the Fresh Air Fund gives one poor town child a day’s 
holiday in the country. Ten shillings gives one child a 
whole fortnight’s holiday by the sea. Fight pounds two 
shillings pays all expenses for an outing for 200 children. 

Will you not help at least one poor town child to a 
change of air and scene ? : . 

Some one poor child, without your aid, will have a 
very poor chance of a holiday this summer. Your 
subscription, if you send one, will be gladly acknowledged 
in this paper. 1t should be addressed, The Hon. Secretary, 
Fresh Air Fund, Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C. : . 

Even the very foxes have their holidays. 
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and river 


There was no answer, so he tried again. This time 


A NEW DESSERT. 


Splendid Offer to All 
Readers. 


Lady 


ONE QUART OF THE NEW 
DELICIOUS CREAMY CUSTARD 
ABSOLUTELY FREE. 


Ar last there has arrived a new dessert, and every 
lady who reads this is given the opportunity of obtain- 
ing free supplies of a delicacy that seems likely to 
carry the public by storm. 

One of the greatest worries of the thoughtful house- 
wife is the daily trouble of what to have for dinner. 
When the consideration of the chief course is settled, 
then comes the equally vexing matter— What shall 
we have for dessert ?” 


Father, the little ones, and even mother herself, get 
tired of the everlasting round of pies and puddings. 
There is a distinct call for something new, and at last 
it had arrived. 


What is it to be? 

Why, Cream Custard! 

Mind you, not just ordinary custard, but something 
better. 

Cream Custard, you should know, is made in a 
moment, but when it is made it affords just one of those 
dishes that the discriminating person will realise as 
perfect. 

There is no long recipe to learn or to work out. If 
you send your name and address you will have for- 
warded you at once, free of charge, the means of 
making a quart of delicious Cream Custard. 


When it is known Messrs. Foster Clark & Co. are 
responsible for the introduction of Cream Custard, it 
will be realised that there is something go, something 
quite reliable at hand. 

It is this house that makes the splendid offer of 
supplying all readers with quart packets of Creum 
Custard free of charge. 

Cream Custard must not be thought just the same us 
custard made with ordinary custard-powders. 

Cream Custard is rich, creamy, nourishing, and 
delightfully palatable. Wherever it has been intro- 
duced it has met with a cordial reception, users saying 
that once they have tried Cream Custard nothing else 
will please them. 

This delightful dessert is already obtainable at 
grocers’ and the stores. It is made up in dainty 
64d. tins, and one tin will make twelve quarts of 
deliciously refreshing, creamy custard. This means 
that sufficient Foster Clark’s Cream Custard for one 
day will cost you about one halfpenny. 


Foster Clark’s Cream Custard is perfectly 
wholesome, nourishing, and delightful to the 
taste. 


It takes but a moment to make, and by itself, 
or with stewed or tinned fruits, is truly excellent. 


The taste is such as will appeal to all, young or old. 
You cannot tire of it, and as there are several distinct 
flavourings, constant variety may be obtained. 


You are cordially invited to send to-day for a special 
quart supply of Cream Custard, which will be forwarded 
free of cost. There is no obligation whatsoever on 
those who accept this offer. The offer is made so that 
you may have an introduction to a dessert that is some- 
thing new, something quite delicious. 

All applications should be carefully addressed to 
Foster Clark & Co., Dept. 57, Maidstone, Kent. Your 
application may be written on a postcard if desired. 


Will you be the giver ? 
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SOON BE THIRTY. 

Miss Manu SkKRIPT, whose 
age could not with decency 
be estimated at less than 
forty, conceived the idea that she was & born writer. 

80, composing a few stories, poems, essays, and other 
things, she hied her to an editorial lair. Now, this 
particular editor was @ very wise man—such a thing is 
possible, He read tho articles, and knew them to be 
useless. So, to sugar the pill, he said sweetly : 

“Your work shows promise, my dear young lady. 
But a good literary style only comes with years of 
experience. When you are, say, thirty, you'll be able 
to do good work. Good-morning !” 

Now Misa Skript telJs all her friends what a really 
amiable man the Editor is. 

. SOC . 

** So you're going to put down betting altogether, eh ?’ 

“Yes, and I shall be delighted when they succeed: It 
is a detestable evil.” 

* But, my dear sir, they can’t do it!” 

Oh, yes, they can: i'll bet you ten pounds they do.” 

ar 1 ©] a 

“ Wriuram,” cried an astonished lady, “ what on earth 
are you doing standing before the looking-glass making 
those dreadful faces ?’ 

“Well, the fact is, my dear,” replied her husband, 
“TI am to receive a presentation at our club 
meeting to-night, and, as I am not su 
to know anything about it, I’m practising & 
look of intense surprise !” 


COC 


Hussanp: ‘% Darling, I believe that I am 
failing.” 

Wite (in alarm): ‘Gracious! How often 
I have warned you, George, against your 
foolish speculations !” 

Husband : “‘ I don’t mean in business, dear ; I 
mean I’m failing in health.” 

Wife (relieved) : “‘ Oh, is that all ?”* 


_mCOCoO 


THE CROWD. 

Jocotes is the happy father of thirteen 
children, and he is proud of them. But being 
papa to snch a lot has its drawbacks. 

While on holiday the procession invoked 
merriment, and sundry remarks were directed 
at the proud father, which only increased his _ 


pride. 
But a railway porter’s ejaculation on seeing 


the little gathering quite upset poor Joggles’ 
feelings, although the remark was made quite 
innocently. ; 

“Hullo!” he said critically. ‘ What have 
you been up to?” 

Poor Joggles stared vacantly, and sald, 
“ Nothing + Why ?” 


“Well,” remarked tho porter, “ what’s all the 
crowd follerin’ yer for?” 


SOC 
Fmsr American: “ Was 
damaged by that there cyclone 


Second American : ‘“* Dunno. 
it yet.” 


your house 
q” 


I hain’t found 
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At one of the suburban restaurants 4 
waiter, laden with a tray containing tea and 
muffins for twelve, observing a customer 
making @ bolt before the bill was paid, roared out to his 
brother attendant : 

“Run, run, Bob! There’s two teas and a glass of 
brandy and water going out of the door—catch him !” 

0c . 

Jones: ‘ Yes, sir, that boy of mine is a wonderful 
piano player. Why, he can play with his toes.” 

Brown : “ How old is he?” 

Jones : “‘ Fifteen.” 

Brown : “I’ve got a boy at home who can play with 
his toes, and he is only one year old.” 

Se edo) a 


SOMETHING STRUCK HIM. 

A Motor was tearing along a country road the other 
day, when a policeman suddenly loomed into view near 
some crossways and held up his hand. 

The driver, feeling himself guilty of exceeding the 
limit, slowed up with a grunt of vexation, while visions 
of police-court proceedings and “ forty shillings and 
costs” flashed upon him. 

“What is it?” said he irritably, as the machine 
throbbed wwly past the policeman. 

‘Well, sir, 1 must——’ 

“Look here, constable,” interrupted the motorist. 
“ Pick this up and keep your mouth shut.” And a half- 
sovereign clinked upon the road. 

The policeman quickly stooped his blue Official back, 
an‘ in a twinkling the motor had bounded on, the driver 
chuckling with glee at having escaped the law. 

Some twenty minutes later that same motorist was 
heard to murmur, on recovering consciousness: “I 
wonder if that policeman simply wanted to warn me 
that a tree had fallen across the road.” 


fut.” 


Famous men in all walks of life c 


Gouty Old Gentleman ( 
great carpet slipper): 
Beggar Woman 
hearted sinner, ye are! But no harm I'd be wishing 
to the saints that they may make your hear 


AN IMPROVEMENT. 
“So they have reduced the number of trains that stop 


at your station ?” 
“Yes,” answered Mr. Sackem. “There are only 
two a day at present; one to take us to town in the 
morning, and one to bring us back at night.” 
“Tt must be a great disappointment ? ” 
“ Not at all. When we get a servant now, 
to stay at least one day.” 


>_—_0Cc 


THEY WERE REALLY—KISSES. 

“ Awetta,” said a stern father, holding up 4 letter 
his daughter had accidental, dropped, “I found this 
on the stairs. Who wrote sent it?” 

“Tt’s—it’s from Mr. Johnson,” answered the girl in 
embarrassment. 

“Indeed! And what are all these things at the 


foot ?” 
“Oh, those—er—are stars, father! Mr. Johnson is 
teaching me astronomy !” ; 
>_=0c< 


A TENDER WISH. 


she’s obliged 


“I’ve 


no money for beggars, my good 
(following him down the street): 


BROKEN FRIENDSHIP, TOO. 


A NoreD miser, who felt obliged to make a present to & 
lady, entered a crockery shop for the purpose of making 
a purchase. 

Seeing a statuette broken into a dozen pieces, he asked 
the price. The salesman said it was worthless, but he 
could have it for the cost of packing it in a box. 

The miser directed it to be sent with his card to the 
lady, congratulating himself that she would imagine it was 
broken while on ite way to her. 

He was at her house when the box arrived, but the 
effect was hardly what he had expected. 

The tradesman had carefully wrapped each piece in 8 
separate pieco of paper ! 

lOc 


FISH AND CHIPS. 

He was a nice, benevolent-looking old gentleman, 
beaming with kindness and good nature. And he was 
beautifully dressed. 

He got into the train and sat down on 4 coe that 
lay on 8 vacant seat. Of course, no one would want the 
paper—oh, dear no! 

Presently he noticed that a little girl sitting next him 
showed evident signs of distress: Thinking that he had 
sat on her paper, he immediately pulled it from under him, 
saying : 

“ There, my little girl, is this yours ?” 

She took it, but did not seem quite satisfied: Still, she 
said nothing till the train stopped and she rose to go; 
and then, after hesitating for a moment, said in a plaintive 
voice : 

“ Now, sir, if you please, can I have my fried fish, too ? 
It was in the paper, when you sat on it.” 


“ese splendid articles, 


hobbling along with one foot bandaged and in a 
ood woman. 

“Tis the hard- 

ye. Tl be praying 

t as tinder as your poor 
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% ~KING OF BUFFALO. 

A visiton to one of the 
hotels at Carlsbad, Germany, 
tells the story of a gentleman to 
whom the servants and the proprietor paid the mcst 
profound attentions. He was royally treated, rather to 
the neglect of the rest of the guests. 

Every time he came out of the hotel door a strip of 
green carpet would be rolled down in frontof him, and the 
attendants would take off their caps and bow in the most 
deferential and obsequious manner. Neither the visitor 
thus so strangely honoured nor the other guests could 
make out what this deference meant. 

At last someone looked in the printed register. Thcro 
was the entry: 

“‘ James the Ist., King of Buffalo, N.Y.” 

It was the native printer's rendering of the American's 
name—James I. King, of Buffalo, N.Y. 


1 | 
“Tart fellow Smithers is a clever chap. 
with either hand.” 
“Is that so? How on earth does he manage to do 


“Ona typewriter.” 


He can write 


1 Old 
Govzeness : “ You’re a naughty little girl, Christabel, 
to kick your cousin like that.” 


Christabel : “ I didn’t kick her.” 
Governess: ‘“‘Oh, hush, dear, I saw you 
kick her several times.” 
Christabel: ‘“‘I didn’t. I missed every 
time.” 
>_S0Cc~< 


* An, Professor, what a charming collection 
of stuffed birds you have here! Where did you 
get them from ?” 

“Oh, that is quite simple. I have been 
collecting them for years from the worn-out 
hats of my seven daughters.” 


o—_l0Cc< 


THE PROVERB THAT FAILED. 

A ozRTAIN schoolmaster has concluded that it 
is not safe to teach proverbs to very young 
ehildren: 

“ Now, bore always remember,” he said ono 
day, “ that the early bird catches the worm.” 

ext morning 8 small boy arrived at tho 

school with a tear-stained face. 

“What's the matter, Tommy ? ™ asked tho 
master. 

“ Please, sir, you said that it was the early 
bird a got the worm.” 

“ es ” 


es Well, father thrashed me!” 


‘* What for, my oy r” 

Cos, sir, I let our canary out early this 
morning, and it never came back with the 
worm.” 

>—S0ce 
Pry Boagvse: “ Not hungry, or is it a fast 
? ” 

cond Boarder: “Yes; this is hash 

Wednesday.” 
er 1 OL ead 
THE ar had a notice up, “ Deaf and 


Dumb,” and the passing philanthropist stop 
in front of him. 7 = Eee 

“T’d like to give this man something,” he 
said to his companion, “ but how am I to know 
that he is deaf and dumb ?” 

“Read the notice, sir,’ whispered the beggar 
incautiously. 

>SO0C< ; 

TracnEr: ‘Now, Freddie, it’s very wrong of you 
to quarrel with Billy Jones and to harbour such revenge- 
ful feelings against him. Come, now, promise me that 
when you meet Billy to-night you'll forgive him.” 

die : ‘‘ Well, when I meet Billy to-night, if his big 

brother is with him. I'll forgive him; but if not, I'll 
nearly wallop the life out of * 
_—_0Ce 


WANTED ANOTHER LOOK. 

“Coon as an iceberg” is an old boatman at o certain 
seaport town, and it is doubtful whether an earthquake 
would startle him or not. 

The other day, using his oar as a punt-pole, he was 
just pushing off with a boatload of trippers, when a rathor 
a young lady remarked that she hoped there was n° 

er. 

“No, miss!” returned the boatman ; “ there ain’t no 
danger to be feared while I’m aboard. Twenty odd years 
I’ve sailed this boat, and never had an accident, but 
once, and that wasn’t serious. Yer see, I wor just shoving 
off in this very boat when the oar broke, and I lost it. 
Five years ago that wor, and I’ve never seen that oar again 
from that day ” ; 

At that very moment the oar he was using slipped 
out of his hand, and the boatman, losing his balance, fell 
overboard with a splash. When he scrambled into the 
boat again he was the coolest individual on board. 

“It just struck me,” he said, quite calmly, “to have 
another look for that theer oar I wor talking about, but 
I don’t see nowt on it!” 


ontribute to THE SCOUT, Your boy will be all the better for reading 
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NEAREST. THE 


exploration and the most wonderful record of human endurance ever written. 


Look out for the September Number of “ Pearson's Magazine.” It contains the opening instalment of LIEUTENANT 
SHACKLETON’S wonderful narrative of his historic dash towards the South Pole—the greatest story of 


Out To-Day. 


ne Game 
» Came 


. Polo - Playing is One 


the World. hashed his moral ones are equally 
er Sills ons = The polo pony is the terrier of the 


THe polo season is still in full swing. Of Persian 
origin, and one of the most ancient of ball games, for it 
dates back to 600 s.c., polo was brought to England 
shortly after the Indian Mutiny by the officers of the 
10th Hussars, India having become the home of the game. 

Tho 10th Hussars—heroes of the famous saying : 
“the 10th don’t dance ’—played the game in England 
with hockoy sticks and billiard balls, thus giving rise 
to the description of polo as ‘hockey on horseback ” ; 
which reminds me of a little story : 

An anxious mother, learning that her son was playing 
polo in India, wrote to him imploring him to give up 
such a dangerous game; and was greatly comforted 
when the ingenious, but not ingenuous youth, replied 
that she need have no fears—he had given up polo, and 
now only indulged occasionally in a quiet game of “* hockey 
on horseback ”’ ! 


750 Guineas for One Pony. 

So far as is known, first regular 
county was the Monmouthshire, founded in 1872. Since 
then the game has taken a firm hold all over the United 
Kingdom, and, while a well-to-do man’s sport, it is 
followed with constderable interest by the general public ; 
for the average Briton dearly loves a bit of horseflesh, 
and the game itself is an intensely exhilarating spectacle. 

Seven hundred and fifty guineas have been publicly 
paid for a polo pony, and it is quite possible that this 
price has been exceeded in private transactions. At the 
game time, one must admit that such figures are ex- 
ceptional, resulting from a rich man’s determination 
on the one hand to buy at any cost, an owner's reluctance 
on the other side to part with his pet except at a very 
fancy price. ; 

Still, 300 guineas is not an exceptional price for a 
trained ‘polo pony of class, and even a moderate animal 
will By coat at least £60. 

+ makes the polo pony so expensive? Simply 
the fact that in his small frame he has to combine many 
equine virtues. : 

He must have thoroughbred blood in him, a long 


2, Golden 


lo club in this 


Tur delightful month of September is, as a rule, fairly 
dry and very sunny, giving us an average of only 2.19 inches 
of rain, and 124 hours of bright sunshine. 

In the matter of temperature, however, September 
runs to greater extremes than almost any other month 
of the year. On the twenty-seventh in 1885, London 
experienced a sharp white frost, with the thermometer 
down to 31° Fahr., whilst on the second of the month, 
in 1906, the temperature rose to no less than 94° in the 


shade. 

Tho outstanding feature of September is, of course, | 
its harvesting operations, and in several places the old- 
fashioned customs connected with harvest homes are 
still kept up. 

Celebrating Michaelmas Day. 

At Willingham, in Cambridgeshire, the “‘ gleaning bell 
is still rang during haryest time at seven in the morning 
and five in the afternoon, and gleaners are permitted 
in the fields only between those hours; while in some 
parts of Suffolk the completion of the harvest is annually 
celebrated by a midnight march of the workers, to the 
accompaniment of lusty shouts of “ Hullo, largess!” 

In quite a number of Scottish perihon the “ kern-dolly ” 
is still made from the last handful of corn cut. This corn 
is handed to a girl friend by the man who chances to reap 
it, and the damscl dresses it up into the form of a doll for 
the decoration of the harvest supper-table. 

The principal feast-day of September is Michaelmas, 
tho 29th. In addition to its importance to house- 
agents, landlords, and house-holders as a quarter- 
day, it bears the distinction of being the only day in the 
og set spent by the Church for the commemoration of 

e Ange 
At Rochford, in Essex, St. Michsel’s day also witnesses 
the quaint ceremony of the ‘‘ Whispering Court.” This 
is held at night, in pin darkness. The steward of the 
manor calls the roll in an undertone, and the tenants 
reply in whispers, absentees being liable to a fine of double 
their rent for each hour of absence. 

In September flowers become fewer in number, but 
most of those which firat appeared in August continue 


Ponies Play 


Fascinating, though Costliest, Sports in 


olemier 


Some Interesting Features 
of Our Harvest Month. 
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neck, sweeping up from the withers in 
@ graceful curve—a short neck is an 
absolutely fatal defect in a dee a Pony | 
but, on the other hand, he should have 
‘ te ould h ‘loins, good 
*He shou ave strong loins, 
feet, a well-placed sloping pastern, 
and hard, flat sinews. These are some 
of the physical “ points” of the polo 


of the Most 


horse-world, and he must have the 
well-bred terrier characteristics of unfailing pluck and 
gamenesa, alertness, and quick intelligence. 

Farther, he must be ood iam pened and docile—a 
sour, irritable, or rebellious-natured pony is no earthly 
use for polo, Speed and activity, of course, he must 
have, and hé must be constitutionally as hard as nails 
to stand the heavy strain of hard galloping and turning 
like a shot while going at top speed. 

Enthusiasts say that a polo pony should be able to 
turn on a sixpence. That, of course, is an exaggeration ; 
but, nevertheless, a first-class ae pony will, when 


juired, stop at full gallop and swing round on his 
powertal bind ge within his own length. 

But, above the polo pony must be a sportsman ; 
that is, he must love the game—and the majority of 
them do. . 

A really polo pony watches the ball more closely 
than a cat does a mouse; anticipates and circumvents the 


manouvres and intentions of the other and opposing 
quartette; is quick to seize an © ning, and seems 
instinctively to know when to put forth a supreme effort. , 
More Intelligent than Many Human Beings. 

He races up to the ball just at the right distance away 
to enable his rider to hit it easily ; he swings round like 
lightning the moment he hears the crack of his master’s 
back-hand drive. He is as game as a pebble, active as 
a cat, far more intelligent than many human beings, 


and, get a good one, he has a passionate love of 
the eee 
I have seen a bunch of polo ponies turned loose in a 


paddock go through all the evolutions of s match, The: 
galloped against each other, hustled and rode eac 
other off, twisted, turned, wheeled, and, although there 
was no ball, I vow they followed one invisible to my 
eyes, but plain to theirs. 

Britain and America are the only countries which really 
and at the present moment America, by beating 


la. lo, 
ag he holds the cup for which the two 


us just recently, 


countries have contested since 1886. This year is the 


‘first year that America has won. 


to bloom, with the addition, in our gardens, of 
asters, phlox, Michaelmas daisies, and early 
chrysanthemums. 
e ripening berries and the changing tints of 
the leaves bring to September a richer scale of 
colour than any of the summer months possess. 
Out on the moors the heather and gorse are more 
brilliant than ever in September, and in sheltered 
places the honeysuckle lingers on for several weeks ; 
whilst the glorious colouring of the virginia creeper 
is common alike both to town and country. 
For the unfortunate partridge the lst of September 
is a day of doom. Yet though the country resounds 
with the constant volley of firearms, the care bestowed 
upon the partridge in the interests of sport is making 
him become more numerous in the land every year. 

With September’s shifting winds, the signs of autumn 
become all too numerous. The first detachments of 
house-martins and turtle-doves set off for southern shores, 
and nearly all the warblers follow closely in their wake. 

The flocks of arriving gulls, however, grow larger 
day by day in September, and later in the month the 
rooks settle down amongst us for the winter. 

The bright-eyed squirrels watch the invasion of their 
glades by children in search of nuts with wary annoyance 
after the blackberrying season is over; and the drowsy 
hum of the beetle fills the evening air as he blunders 
about in weak imitation of the numerous bats. 


The Marvellous Planet Saturn. 


In late September the autumn blue-bottle buzzes and 
bumps about our rooms in a semi-stupid condition, 
and the dying wasp tumbles into unexpected places 
and stings by accident. 2 

In the ear! y part of September, the planet Saturn may 
be seen rather low in the sky towards the eastern 
horizon. . 

This planet, which may be identified easily by its dull 
steady glow, is the second largest of those attending the 
Sun ; yot its weight is so insignificant that it would float 
in water—a large proportion of its visible globe being 
composes, simply of clouds. 

e chief interest of Saturn, lies, however, lesa in its 
Jobe than in its marvellous rings; for there is nothing 
ike them anywhere else in the heavens. They rotate, 
like the planet itself, and may be seen, on a clear night, 
even through an ordinary telescope. 

The word “September,” which means “ the seventh 
month,” was introduced into the calendar by the Romans. 
Now that September is the ninth month, it is obviously 
® misnomer; but it was accurate enough at the time 
of its bestowal, because the Romans commenced their 
year in March. 7 
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The Wizard of the 
3 Wireless, 


An Intimate Sketch of Marconi by 
‘ One Who Knows Him. 


[Chevalier Guglielmo Marconi, the wire- 
less wizard, proposes tolink wp the Empire 
by means of wireless telegraphy. He 
suggests an Imperial wireless scrrice, with 
stations some déstance apart from each other around the whole 
w ° 


ANYONE more unlike the typical Italian as we know 
him, dark, olive-skinned, and given to gesticulation, than 
the propounder of the above gigantic scheme, it would 
be difficult to imagine. 

If anything, Marconi is on the fair side; his wonderful 
eyesare of a greyish-blue, and in manner he is the essence 
of quietness. But, then, he is only half an Italian, for 
his mother was a Miss Jameson, a member of the well- 
known Irish family of that name, and although born in 
Kaly (near Bologna, April 25th, 1874), Marconi was 
educated for a time in England—at a private school at 
Bedford. 

Inventors are often poor, but Marconi’s father was a 
wealthy landed proprietor, and so he had not poverty 
to — his early ambitions. 

were these ambitions? Well, Marconi’s great 
desire as & was to be a sailor ; a passionate love of the 
sea is one of his strongest characteristics, and he is never 
so happy as when at sea in a storm, never having known 
sea-sickness, and being quite unable to understand 
anyone’s suffering from it. 
Paddied His Own Canoe. 

Marconi has always had a strong will; there was no 
objection to his entering the Italian navy, yet he did not 
do so, and the reason is characteristic ; in his own words 
to me: “I think I should have entered the navy 
had I been able to begin as an admiral, or, at least, as a 
flag-captain, but the idea of slowly working my way up 
atep by step, and of all the routine and discipline insepar- 
able from naval life, repelled me. I preferred, so to speak, 
to paddle my own cance to being 1 cipher on a great 
battleship.” 

As a boy, indeed, Marconi was something of a rebel. 
When he was sent to school at Bedford he rebelled against 
the syatem of teaching, although he was only an urchin of 
five years. He eo objected to being made to 
learn things by heart, and to the methods of teaching 
or so ene Se to this day ho condemns the latter, 
schoolboys being taught to write in a way they will never 
use in after-life. 

Anyway, both at Bedford and at other schools in Italy, 
Marconi refused to study except in his own wey and at his 
pet subjects. What were his early tastes? usic held a 
foremost place, Marconi having inherited marked musical 
gifts from his mother, and, indeed, at one time he thought 
seriously of becoming a professional pianist. But again, 
as with the navy, the thought of the years of drudgery he 
would have to undergo quenched that ambition. 

Early Achievements. ° 

His scientific tastes, however, were also strong, and in 
his own desultory way he studied chemistry and atesizinity 
at an age when most boys are mainly occupied wit 
“ grub” and games. 

Anyway, Marconi was only thirteen when he installed 
electric light in his father’s house, an achievement which 
made something of a sensation locally, electricity being 
little understood in those days. 

We have Marconi thus as a boy extremely self-willed, 
ip of restraint; even then thinking for himself 
and taking nothing for granted ; studious in his own way, 
but essentially an open-air boy much given to boat- 

In due course Marconi went to Bologna University, 
and quite probably he would eventually have settled down 
as a country gentleman, as his father wished him to do, 
but for the discovery of the “ Hertzian Waves ” in 1888. 

Professor Hertz’s demonstration, that a disruptive 
electrical discharge causes electro-magnetic waves to 
radiate through the ether with the velocity of light, set 
Marconi Siiking: In the end he conceived the idea of 
wireless telegraphy by means of “ Hertzian Waves,” and 
spent several years quietly experimenting at his home until, 
in 1896, he patented his famous system. 

Astonished the G. P. 0. 

The same year, that is, 1896, Marconi came to London 
and astonished it and the General Post Office officials by 
successfully telegraphing without wires between St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand and the Thames Embankment! 
Like every inventor, Marcon: met with great opposition 
and disbelief at first, but he was especially supported by 
Lord Kelvin, who publicly declared liis belief in him and 
his invention, and when he “‘ wirelessed ” between Laver- 
nock and Brecon Down, a distance of seven miles, this 
marvellous achievement, as it was then considered, silenced 
the doubters and scoffers. . 

Marconi, as I have mentioned, has wonderful eyes. His 
forehead, too, is arresting in its dome-like grandeur. In 
repose his ieee is aan a when he ani it 18 
chbecning: e does not smile very often, for ho 1s ® 
quiet, a al man, who conveys an impression of 
immense reserve force, 


If you could only see the happy faces of the children returning from an B.A.F. outing, you'd Know 
what to do with your spare coppers, 


aard 
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edfern's NAVY 
Rubber Heels. 


Some people objected to the appearance of rubber 
heels, although they acknowledged the common 
sense of preventing nerve jar. { That was before 
Redfern’s Navy Pads. § Ninety people out of 
every hundred do not notice them—the other ten 
do not matter. ¢ And they are the best that can 
be made in rubber heels—resilient and easy, eco- 
nomical and durable. 


But be sure they have ‘‘ Redfern’s Navy Pad” 
stamped on every one, 


% ERHCUMATISM- *SCIATICASBAD LECS 
*SORE HCADS & CACKS- CHAPPED HANDS© 


YMEQUALLED FOR CRICKETERS, 
CYCLISTS, FOOTBALL PLAYERS 
We Ena tsciie’ CEMERALLY, 


he WORLDS GREATEST | HEALER 


AM-BUK is the latest reply to the der reply to the demand for an ever-ready 
and reliable healing balm and skin-cure. Zam-Bulc is pre- 
ae from certain rich herbal extracts which are 
so blended together as to strengthen their unique | 
medicinal qualities. Zam-Bulk contains no rancid 


LET THE CHILDREN KODAK ; animal fats or coarse mineral poisons, but only 


ates ee herbal ingredients Emagen are so refined as to be 
A BROWNIE KODAK COSTS 5/- NO DARKROOM NEEDED easly Seaonnes by tie Ricks 


Whether it be used for a cut, bruise, burn or scald—the 
Ash for the Kodak Book, free, common lot of housewife, maid and child—or for the children's heads when ringworm 
MODAM, LTD. 57, CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C. and other infectious skin troubles are about; or for eczema, pimples, ulcers, bad leg, 
or any itching, inflamed, or poisoned condition of the skin, Zam-Buk is always a 
The . fficacy of hes [om ek i wholesome and speedy cure. The balm goes to work quietly soothing and purifying 
"GLOBE” is easily Headache the wound or sore, destroying and ejecting all germs and poisonous matter, and 
proved. TRY IT. finally replacing the injured or diseased parts with new and healthy skin and tissue. 
little "GLOBE": a In curing obstinate sores and that bane of modern life, piles, 
b— bi Zam-Buk has achieved success which is alone conclusive evi- 
little ru a g ies astast ene 
hine, brilliant and - dence o its distinctive character and marked superiority over 
8 ’ common ointments. Such cheap salves are useless because, 
lasting. But it must being too coarse to enter the pores of the skin, they cannot 
be "GLOBE" Metal reach and cure disease in the tissue underneath. Zam-Buk, on — 
Polish—no other will ache oe Neculga the other hand, is the embodiment of a new scientific idea. It 
do. We want to prove is the one safe, sure, and ever-ready herbal healer. A box 
In PASTE and LIQUID. 
Paste ir 1d., 2d. 4d., and Jarger tins. 
Liquid in 2d., td., and 'l/-, and larger cans. 
Dealers and Stores everywhere. 


From Boot Repairers and Bootmakers everywhere. 


Men’s, 63d. ; Ladies’ and Children’s, 4}d. 


Write for Booklet to REDFERN’S RUBBER WORKS, HYDE, Nr. Manchester. 
BS 


CURED IN 10 
MINUTES, 


One Kaputine cures 
in ten minutes tho 
most violent Head- 


are suffering from any Kidney or Bladder 
ailment that if they will send their address to 
him he will without any eharge whatsoever 
direct them to the splendid remedy he so 
successfully used in his own case. 

There can be but little doubt that this plain 
information so freely given to our readers will 
prove of immeasurable value to hundreds of 
tortured men and women who as yet have 
found nothing but costly dieappoint ments. 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


Please Meatioa 
‘‘Pearson’s Weekly.” 


Delicious COFFEE. 


this safe and reliable - should always be kept handy. 

medicine to every | Zam-Buk is sold only in Boxes gy with the Government Stamp. Oy all Chemists, or dire:t from the Zam-Buk Co’ 
sufferer, and in 45 Cow Cross Street, London, E.C. Prices 1/1}, 2,9, or 46. 

order to do so will 
send you two free 
sample doses of 
Kaputine by return 


RED _ as 
WHITE — |--= 


mniepere PAT-A-CAKE 


Chemists and Stores 
everywhere, Packets 
of 18 doses, 1/-. 


GBs is a short Biscuit— 
A CONSTANT SUPPLY OF PURE WATER IN short and sweet—not 
YOUR HOME 


» BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 


too sweet. Nothing but 


SO ESSENTIAL FOR THE HEALTH OF 


CHILDREN AS WELL AS ADULTS the very best is used in 
them, and they’re baked 
THE USE OF 
ee _156. as only Peek Frean 
OURREADERS Each, 
FOR A Sag know how— 
LIMITED Free 
roo ony Fi “HOME” FILTER fy)" *°" 
AT THE cna ea renee eee eel Bend order with 
PRICE OF—~ (ROYAL DOULTON MAK®. '  gize or impression 
Eeprehesceh ate 1 kp at te PAT 
9 ALL WATER-BORNE DISEASES. hat’ 
The Cheapest, pies Convenient ae t at Ss : - 


aad Efficient Tap Filter for the 
Home and General Purposes. 


ALTER DEPARTMENT, 18 HENRIETTA STREET; LONDON, W.C. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO THE TRADE, AGENTS, &. 


ceases 
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Conducted by Isobel 


HOME NOTES PAGE. 


A_BRIGHT NEW SERIES. 


to be 


VA 


DAINTY 
DISHES. 


Baked Mushrooms. E 

Butter a slice of bread, :ay on it some 
mushrooms, put a little bit of butter in 
each, and sprinkle freely with pepper and 
galt. Bake in a hot oven, and serve as s00n 
as the bread is a light brown. 

Potato Rounds. 

Have two cupfuls of mashed potatoes, 
season with pepper and salt and bind with 
the yolk of an egg. Form into little flat 
round cakes, score with the back of a 
gnife, and fry a golden brown. 

Fried Vegetable Marrow. 

Guta marrow in slices an inch thick, 
and remove the seeds. Melt a large piece 
of fat in a frying pan; when hot lay in 
the elices, and fry till perfectly tender. 
Drain on paper, sprinkle with salt and 
pepper, and serve. 

Prench Bean Salad. 

Put a pint of French beans, cooked 

and cold, into a bowl, pour over one table- 


supreme, whose 


spoonful of oil, one dessertspoonful of inborn, and 

, y and salt. Out up some : stated that 
nice white. Dituee and put over; garnish woman H ge whether she has 
with hard-boiled egg, andserve. (Replyto not, and you wi 


Coup SUPPER.) for the rest of your life.” 
American Blackberry Tart. 

ie Line a soup-plate with pastry, fill it 
with blackberries, sift sugar over, an 
cover with paste, wetting the edges to 
make them adhere. Bake and leave till 
cold. Cut a round of pastry out of the 
centre, beat up a gill of cream, heap it in 


his personal attractions. 
He may 


OMEN have always been hailed 
as the sex whose vanity reigns 


admiration and flattery is 


some 
“ 


any or 
be assured her soon will 


Little or nothing, however, has been said 
on the subject of man’s conceit. 
it is generally understood that he is a level- 
headed, stolid creature, entirely devoid of 
anything approaching a good opinion of 


have a magnificent idea of his 
superior importance in the world, he may 


HINTS FOR 
THE HOME. 


Warm Dish Covers 

As well as dishes or the meat will be 
chilled. 

Mix Stove Blaching 

With soapy water. This will givea 
fine polish. 

When Making Light Pickles, 

Remove the blossom ends of the cloves, 
or the colour will be spoiled. 
Use Bacon Fat 

For basting chickens; it is superior 
to anything else for the purpose. 
Before Cooking a Leg of Mutton 

Cut off as much of the shank bone as 
you can and add it to the steck pot. 

A Piece of Buttered Paper 

' Laid ona pudding before the pudding 
cloth is tied over, will prevent the pudding 
sticking to the cloth and make the wash- 
ing easier. 
Sardine Oil, 

Which remains in the tin and is often 
wasted, should be added to fish cakes, or 
fish pudding, instead of butter. 

Baked Beetroot 

Is much better than boiled. Try it. 
Wash and dry the roote carefully, and 
bake them in a slow oven nil night, or till 
tender. 

Sage for Winter Use 

Should be gathered on a dry day, then 
laid on pa in the sun till perfectly dry 
and brittle. Rub it through 2 sieve and 
bottle for use. 


rectly Adorabla 


How to Deal with Man's Conceit. 


further from the truth? For there is 
nothing in the world so obvious, so innocent, 
so utterly naive and childish as a man’s 
conceit. 

Watch a man who is cultivating a 
moustache and the tender solicitude with 
which he tends it. He examines it eve 
other minute in any available glass to see if 
it has grown, and the care with which he 
ceaselessly strokes—one might almost say 
nurses—it is almost touching in its 
intensity: 

Did a woman ever take greater pains over 
the selection of a gown than a man does 
with a few ties? And what else but 
conceit permits a man to go about in broad 
daylight with those unearthly coloured 
socks, those gorgeous purples, glowing 
crimsons, and ever popes greens ? 

But if one is inclined to doubt these 
observations just tell a man, in a gentle, 
almost worshipping way that you think him 
good-looking, and watch the pleased smile 
with which he will greet your announce- 
ment: 

A_Question 
of Collars. 

Of course he will lead the conversation to 
less interesting matters, but wait long 
enough and he will inquire with painfully 
studied carelessness if you think he would 
look better if he wore “ turn-down ” collars. 


love of 


have 
praise 3a 


Indeed, 


abouts and wondered time after time 


the centre and serve. even think he is the one—that is to say,| If you notice he has a beauty spot on his| make Potatoes Floury 

Pickled Salmon. women and all other animate beings are his | face and tell him so, he will look as if he ‘And white by boiling in as little water 
Take two nice tinned salmon eteaks, | natural inferiors. But no one has had the|doubts your veracity and ask youlas possible. Strain and give them a 

lay them in a piedish. Boil half a pint of | courage to admit or believe that a man Where ” ? at the same time he will finger | vigorous shake at the open door, then let 

water and half a per of vi with | takes other than a proper pride in his|the spot in question almost caressingly.| them stand uncovered at the side of the 

two teaspoonfuls of salt, one o pepper. manly looks: As if he hadn’t studied its exact where-| stove for five minutes before serving. 


Prim and Sober 


corns, one of allspice, and a bayleaf. Figures. 


it cool, and then pour over the fish. Next 
day it will be ready for use. 
Queen Cakes 

Are easily made from this recipe: Take 
two eggs and their weight in sugar, flour, 
and butter, half a teaspoonful of baking 

wder, and one tablespoonful of currants. 

ream the butter and sugar, add the eggs, 
stiffly beating all the time, then sift in the 
dry ingredients ; beat well. Grease little 
fancy tins, half fill with the mixture, and 
bake in a quick oven. (Reply to SEA 
VIEW.) 
Veal Balls. 

Take half a peund of cold veal, a 
quarter of a pound of cold bacon, a quarter 
of a pound of bread, soaked and squeezed 
dry, one onion chopped, two teaspoonfuls of 
parsley chopped, one of thyme, and some 
grated lemon rind. Mix all together, add 
a little milk, make into balls, and fry in 
plenty of fat. Shake the pan often so that 
they brown well. 

ulberry Jelly. 
= Put as many mulberties as you wish to 
preserve into @ jar, cover with a flour and 
water paste, and stand in the oven all 
night. Strain the juice carefully, and to 
every pint allow one pound of loaf sugar, 
and to every three pints of juice add the 
juice of one lemon, two inches of rind, 
and half an ounce of sweet almonds, 
blanched and split. Bring to tbe boil, and 
boil steadily for twenty minutes, Pour 
into pots, and cover while hot. . | peared. 
Pickied Melons. 

Choose two firm water-melons, wi 
them, and cut into chunks, rejecting the 
soft parts and seeds. Sprinkle with salt, 
and leave for four or five hours. Drain 
off the salt, and put the pieces of melon in 
a jar, cover with boiling spiced vinegar, 
made as follows : To every quart of vinegar 
add two teaspoonfuls each of pep rcorns, 
allspice, and sugur, and one of salt. Every 
other day for a week boil up the vinegar 
again, and pour over, then tie down with 
bladder, and store for use. 

Tomato Sauce 

For keeping. Put four pounds of 
tomatoes and half a pint of water in a pan 
and boil till soft, then rub through a hair 
sieve. Put the pulp into a clean pan with 
one pint of vinegur, one teaspoonful of 
salt, one ounce of bruised ginger, three 
cloves of garlic, one teaspoonful of pepper- 
corns, one blade of mace, a pinch of 
cayenne (the spices tied in muslin). Boil 
with the lid off till’ the sauce is of the 
consistency of cream. When cold, bottle, 
and cork tightly. 


given the monopoly of it. 


dipped in water-colour paint. 


hung up by the band to dry. 


nearly new. 


banging about. 


It's a wise father who Knows what his own 
of THE SCOUT. 


Perhaps why it is not generally known 
that men are conceited is due to the fact 
that women make no secret of their vanity 
and self-love, consequently they have been 


Now, the feminine sex would cut a very 
prim and sober figure in the world if they 
took the trouble to hide their “delightful” 
defect. (A defect, it should be noticed, which 
when shared by the sexes, is delightful in a 
woman and intolerable in a man!) As 
they do not, and frankly admit it, men have 
naturally been ready to imagine that vanity 
and conceit only apply to things feminine. 

What a fallacy! Could anything be 


Next week : “The Ideal Hostess.” 


OOOOO OOOO PEEEEEPEPEELL LLL LALL DELL LLL LLL LE LPLPL IL POLPLOPOPOOOOOS 


DRESS HINTS. 


To restore faded artificial flowers, paint 
them over the desired colour with a brush 


To remove the shininess from dark serge, 
rub the affected parts with a clothes’ brush 
dipped in a strong solution of coffee. 


When a drop of water falls on a black 
crépe veil or collar it leaves a conspicuous 
white mark. To obliterate this, ink it 
carefully. It will dry almost immediately, 
and all traces of the stain will have disap- 


A dark or navy skirt can be cleansed in 
warm soapy water, and, after rinsing well, 


damp, press well on both sides and hang 
up again. Thus treated, the skirt will look 


When packing a hat for travelling, stuff 
the crown with tissue paper and place the 
hat in a box, securing the brim to the 
bottom by stitching with strong thread. 
The hat will remain perfectly fresh even 
after the longest journey and the usual 


Another good plan for packing a trunk 
and when one has a few smart frocks to 
journey with that would lose their freshness 
if packed in the usual way, is to fasten rows 
of tape across the inside of the trunk from 
end to end, Pin the dresses securely to these 
layers, and, though many dresses 
be able to be carried in one trunk, they | and with a quick motion they will dry and 
will lose none of their freshness. 


The Smell of Cigar Smoke 

Can soon be dispelled from a room. 
Put a few red-hot coals on a shovel or 
dust-pan, sprinkle some ground coffee 
over. The fumes will speedily purify the 
room. (Reply to FastTIDIovs.) 


After the Holidays, 

Tf the house has been closed, you may 
find your lamps don’t burn well. They 
have got dusty. Take them apart, and 
boil the galleries and wicks. Dry 
thoroughly, and then start again. Your 
trouble will be well repaid. 

A Soft Corn : 

Is indeed painful. Touch it every 
night with a camel's hair brush, dip 
in spirits of turpentine. At the en of 
a fortnight the o6rn should come out. Do 
not touch the adjoining skin, or it will 
become sore. (Reply to SHoPMAN.} 


Shallots 

Are a useful vegetable. Buy some as 
soon as they come in, about now; place 
them in a net bag and hang in a cool 
place. For made dishes, a tiny piece of 
shallot gives a delicious flavour, while for 
salads the dish may be rubbed with it. 
A Scullery Table 

Is often an eyesore to a tidy house. 
wife, for it geta discoloured and stained 
unless great care be taken. The nicest 
covering for it is a sheet of zinc nailed on. 
Failing that, a good stout piece of linoleum 
its exact size is desirable. 


whether it would have suited his style of 
beauty better had it been on the left side. 

And people have the courage to say that 
men are not conceited ! 

A man admires the woman who is con- 
siderate enough to allow him to talk down 
to her, but he adores the one who sweetly 
and tactfully pampers his conceit, and who 
makes constant flattering references to his 
manliness. But never, never, should she 
permit a ray of satisfaction to cross her face 
when he mentions the conceit of women / 

And it should be remembered that what 
makes a man’s conceit such an innocent and 
touching affair, is that he is generally quite 
unaware of it! 


Spots of acid on clothing may be 
removed, and the colour restored, by 
rubbing with thloroform. 

Sponge faded silks with warm water, 
and then rub with a dry cloth on a flat 
board. ' Afterwards iron on the wrong side 
with a smoothing-iron. ‘ 


Do not wring a flannel skirts in the 
laundry, but wrap it in a cloth and put it 
through tke mangle, and when half dry 
pas the skirt into a fresh cloth, Coney 


‘olded, and mangle till all moisture dhe — 
P ressed out. wer weet eee in’ thelr deg nes Ss. 
Th reproducing the recipe in full of 

Chiffon can be washed successfully in| an extraordinarily successful remedy for 


over-stoutness it was thought that many 
readers would like to make up the pre- 
scription themselves. The ingredients 
can be obtained at any chemist’s, and are 
as follows :—One ounce of pure Glycerine 
B.P., one half-ounce of armola, one 
ounce of fluid extract of Glycyrrhiza B.P., 
and Peppermint Water to _make Bix 
ounces in all. Shake the ingredients 
together in a largish clean bottle. The 
dose is two teas ula, to be taken 
after each meal and at bedtime. Obesity 
has always been an obstinate complaint 
to deal with, and it is pleasing to record 
that the above remedy is becoming better 
known every day as the most efficacious 
of treatments, which does not involve any 
fasting or exercising or. other weakening 
Sear ee The Sale aes apes 
rapidly stronger as faet as - 
reas fat fo ‘being e ed. In Lene 
cases of corpulency the reduction amounts 
to many pounds a week. 


warm water and. a very little soap. It 
should afterwards be rinsed and dipped into 
some clear starch. Do not twist it in any 
way, but lay it between two towels and 
beat with the hands until dry. 


When still 


An excellent recipe for cleansing and 
renovating black and blue cloth, with 
really good results, is to procure a penny- 
worth of logwood from an oilshop and 
soak it in a quart of boiling water. Use a 
nail-brush dipped in the fluid and brush 
over the article to be cleaned. When dry, 
press in the usual way. 


An effective method for cleaning white 
ostrich feathers is to soak them in warm 
suds and gently clean them with a tooth- 
brush. Rinse in several waters, shake 
carefully and hang near the fire. Comb 
will not | with care, then take a pair of scissors, 


curl easily. 


son reads. That fe why you are asked to look through a copy 


There’s nothing harmful in that, 
@ 
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PATRONIZED BY 
H.M. THE QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 


GUARANTEED CENUINE BARGAINS. 


THIS iota gt dade OFFER is made to the readers of P. 
vey 29/1909. On ere pt of P.O. for 6 we will pater 
DIRECT FROM OUR LOO MS to your Foci one of 
our Prudential Real Seamless Woven 


suitable for Drawing-room, Dining- room, Bedroom, &c., 


RUGS rdered, in ‘yhirt: bt 


terus and fashionable self-shades 


f Crimson, Gre Blues, and 

Art Colourings, to svit all require- 

GIVEN ments, and LARGE ENOUGH 

% : TO COVER ANY ORDINARY- 

SIZED ROOM. These Carpets 

AWAY t kd bs sent out as Sample Carpets, 

New FREE RUG 

DESICNS Panty 


OVER 400, 
DURING THE PAST 
TWELVE MONTHS. 


Money willingly returned 
if not approved. Thou 
we sinds of Ropeat Orders 
mm and Unsolicited Testi- 
moun: ived, 


GIVEN AWAY! GIVEN AWAY! 
With every Carpet we shall ABSOLUTELY GIVE AWAY 4 Ae 4 


Eiffel Tower Lemonade is the cooling, health- fiiics’e toe? tinswaits Barras, Coaloguee of Carpola een 


40 Kimbolton Road, Bedford. 


ful, delicious drink for this season of the year. [fl] osostz'iGawa | cumin agente it 


writes: ‘'I shall 
pecets chiens Bese if you will pd he ie two of your 


i i ¥AL P. FY zB, and one loift. by 12ft. ta by Nat ise 
Equally beneficial to children and adults. Buy [jl “#<ceom.” | acess ic 


a 41d. bottle today. It makes 2 gallons of F. HODGSON & SONS 


(Dept. P.W.), Manufacturers, Importers, and Merchants, 


really good Home-made Lemonade. Highly WOODSLEY ROAD, LEEDS. 
recommended by the Medical Press, 


Eiffel Tower 
Lem onade Fry’ 


SUCCESSFUL CAKE MAKING: 


A fd. packet of *' Eiffel ‘Tower’ Bun Flour will make 15 Delicious PURE CONCENTRATED 
Light Buns with certain success for a total cost of 4d. 


Palate, Pocket, Peace and 


Pleasure 


ARE WELL LOOKED AFTER WHEN 


Read what Mrs. Smith, of Page Creen, South Tottenhim, says: 


“I am ashamed to say I have been married over a 
seven years and never made a cake worth eating until SEDO PD ( 
I tried your Bun Flour last week on my husband’s eo Sf em 


birthday. The cake looked a picture when it came 
out of the oven, and tasted as nice as it looked. My a” \! 
friends and relatives could hardly believe me when I ee i Ns Zo: is on the table. Childhood and Old Age, 
said I made it.” AY \ Diese Middle Age and Strenuous Youth, benefit 
ae, | Ae from its daily use. Its easy assimilation 
Vanilla, Almond, and Lemon Flavour. Ask your Grocer for f is a great point of merit. Told by the 


Eiffel Tower 


BUN FLOUR Joiiiiee sou ee, 
‘* Have Won More Awards Than Any 


Others.’’ 


~ Aaa 
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~(TRESPASSERS ON THIS ¢ | 
\€, SPACE 


Iz two weeks’ time our Thousandth Number will be in 
ur hands. I have already told you 


The Big ow many of our most famous writers 
Number. and novelists have sent me contributions 
to this birthday number. In addition 

to these, you will have the opportunity of reading the 


first instalment of Richard Marsh’s new story, “The 
Lovely Mrs. Blake,” 8 piece of work which must necessarily 
greatly enhance Mr. Marsh’s already bi: reputation as 
novelist: By the way, this special number will be issued 
one day earlier than our usual publishing day, that is, 
on Thursday, September 9th: 


# Taenx is a gentleman,” writes J. N., of Cumberland, 
_. “in this district, simply staggering us 
A all with ‘a problem. It is as follows: 
Problem. What woul meoyee: in case the Irre- 
sistible met the ovable ? I have 

decided to leave the matter to you.” —— 

Thank you, J. N., I assure you I appreciate your 
kindness. But, after all, the problem is not so difficult 
as it looks. For there is no such thing as the Immovable 
on this earth, so that such a forceful meeting as your friend 
imagines is impossible. The earth itself is movable, and 
if it collided with a still Bias? ody I don’t think there 
would be many of us left to discuss your problem. 


Query writes to ask me if I can tell him the origin of 
that common and useful object, the 
wheel.—— 

The wheel is one of those ideas which 
came to us slowly: Certainly, the 
present-day shapely whoel, with equi-distant spokes, 
could not be claimed as anybody's original idea. The 
very first wheel idea probably came to one of our pre- 
historic forefathers, who, stumbling while descending a 
hill, fell, and rolled to the bottom, thus becoming a human 
wheel: Seeing that rolling was a means of locomotion, 
he then cut down a tree-trunk and used that under heavy 
articles for conveying them from place to place. From 
that it was os short step to the roughly-carved wooden 
or stone wheel with an axle, and so on from age to age 
till we got to-day’s rubber-tyred perfect wheel. 


ff Witt cheek really help you to succeed in life? I am 
told that if I had more cheek I should 
The Use do better.” That inquiry comes from 
of Cheek. 8. H.—— 
I am of opinion that a man can be too 
modest about his own ability, and that it is wrong to hide 
ur light under a bushel. I have seen more than one 
instance of this, and, when the too-modest individual 
was beyond reach, and cow heaee OF his ability came to 
others, the remark was passed: “There! Now, if we had 
known that, we could have done more with him!” On 
the other hand, a man can have too much cheek, or asser- 
tiveness, or whatever you may choose to call it, and he 
makes himself obnoxious: Some people attempt to push 
themselves forward with the aid of ‘ ” alone ; this 
answers with some persons for a while, but one soon 
discovers that there is nothing behind, and then disaster 
comes upon the man in question: Don’t bury your talent, 
but do not go to the other extreme and thrust it in front 
of everyone at every opportunity: Clever men are scarce, 
and are wanted all the time ; to hide your cleverness is 
not fair to yourself or the other party. 


The First 
Wheel. 


J. H., of Crieff, raiscs a very difficult problem. He 
writes: “A friend chanced to say re- 
cently that a man was justified in taking 
his own life when he was informed by 
medical authorities that he had con- 
tracted some incurable disease, such as cancer. He con- 
sidered it would be a brave act on the sufferer’s part, 
and was the best move both for himself and his friends. 
To every point he raised I objected, stating that I thought 
the act would be most cowardly and selfish, in that he 
would not face the few remaining months of suffering with 
fortitude and patient resignation, and that the onus of 
suicide would still cling to his relatives, who would be the real 
sufferers. Ishall be pleased to hear what you think.” —— 

I think this, J. H.: Every man who commits suicide 
does so because he believes there is no more use in his 
living. Ho does so because he daren’t face any more a 
life which he knows must be prolonged agony forhim. It 
may be that he has irretrievably blackened his character 
and lost all his self-respect, he is perhaps hopelessly in 
debt and knows he can never recover, or, as in the case 
mentioned, he may have a disease which he believes will 
eventually kill him. And in all these cases the fear of 

beef life is so great that immediate death is preferred. 
Beath by one’s own hand, according to our laws, is a crime, 
and however much sympathy we may have with the 
suicide under special circumstances, he still has committed 
acrime. That’s all there is in it, J. Hy 


Do You 
Agree? 


Note.—A pensKnife will b 
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Some papers, I know, are capable of sending one to sleep, 
and it seems to me that T. W. A. has 

iscovered a monumental example 
of this class. He writes thus: 

“When living in Calcutta many years 
ago I fell asleep one evening while smoking a cigar, to 
wake up to find the lighted end of the cigar on the back 
of my hand, plus a burn the size of a rupec. The burn I 
dressed in the usual way, with oil, but notwithstanding 
this, the pain was so great that I did not sleep all night. 
Some weeks after I burnt my other hand, and, knowing 
that oil was useless, something put it into my head to try 
paper, 60 I tore off the Calcutta daily paper I had been 
reading and sy pre it firmly to the burn. In less than 
half a minute I felt the pain diminishing, and before a 
minute was up it had vanished. Since that date I have 
had many burns, all of which I have rendered painless by 
the immediate application of a piece of paper.” As & 
footnote, T. W. A. remarks: ‘“ Above statement is a 
positively accurate fact. Try it.”—— 

It is all very well for you, T. W. A., to make a hobby 
of burning yourself. I have other amusements. Thanks, 
nevertheless, for the information. 


For Burns. 


I wave had another letter on the subject of burns, and I 
give it to you because it contains a very 


Another useful warning. Dopo writes from 
genset. Rickmansworth. He says: “Do you 


know, Mr. Editor, that it is exceeding] 
dangerous to carry the ordinary unsweetened potas 
lozenges for the throat in the same pocket as a box of 
safety matches? I have learnt it by experience. I 
had these things in my pocket recently, and one of the 
tablets must have rubbed against the prepared striking 
side of the matchbox. In an instant the whole lot burst 
into hissing fire, just as though I had a pocketful of 
compregsed coal gas. The tablets immediately became 
molten, and it was quite impossible to put the flame out 
as one would in an ordinary case of fire. Not until it 
had burnt a big hole in every garment I was wearing, 
incidentally, of course, burning me as well, could I 
extinguish it.” 

Many thanks, Dopo. Personally, I think every chemist 
should be compelled to warn persons buying these tablets 
of their dangerous properties. Do you know, one of these 
tablets will strike on the prepared side of a safety matchbox 
just like an ordinary match. If readers try this little 
experiment the danger will be speedily brought home 
to them. 
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Cuoserist makes a remarkable request; he is without 
teeth, and wishes to obtain a new set. 
Wants New Unfortunately, he lacks the shekels 
Teeth. necessary to obtain a new set from his 
dentist, or more probably, as his 
pseudonym denotes, he is unwilling to pay the usual 
charges of that grasping man: Therefore, CLOSEFIST 
requests us to be enough to inform him as to the 
cheapest method of having teeth inserted ; he also suggests 
that we might be willing to bear portion of the cost, 
for he knows us to be charitably disposed—— 

We might! Phew! Such sheer audacity is enough to 
take even your poor old editor's breath away. On think- 
ing the matter over, however, we find that we can satisfy 
Cyoszrist. If he will call at our private residence 
(back entrance) any evening after ten, we shall be pleased 
to make such arrangements as will insure the insertion of a 
good set of sound teeth absolutely free of cost. We 
must request him, however, not to call before Wednesday 
next as Gripper, our faithful bull-terrier, will not be quite 
in form before then owing to having recently had several 
tramps to operate upon. 


V: 8., of West Hampstead, has an interesting story to 
tell. Here it is: “I will give my name 
Was Ita as Vera Schneider ; it really isn t that, 
Legacy ? but it’s something equally uncommon. 
Outside our front door is a small brass 
plate, and on it the name of Max Schneider, my husband. 
A man called recently who was dressed in the uniform of a 
pote of asteamship. He first of all asked if by any chance 
r. Schneider were expecting a communication, perha 
about money, from Australia. He then explained that he 
was employed as purser on board a ship, which ho named, 
just home from Australia, and stated that two lawyers 
had returned to England in her. After they landed 
at Southampton he, as purser, was given a letter which 
they had left in their cabin. It was a long, blue, official- 
looking envelope, and was addressed simply to Max 
Schneider, Esq: He took it to the captain, but as there 
was no means of tracing their two passengers, the captain 
had simply put the letter by in case any inquiries should be 
made: Now he, the purser, had come to London from 
Southampton to visit a friend, and he had told his friend 
the story, and, curiously enough, his friend, who used to 
work in West Hampstead, remembered well often passing 
the little brass plate bearing the name Max Schneider. 
The purser obtained from him the address, and had come 
all the way from South London to tell them in case they 
might be expecting such a letter: Of course, Mrs. 
Schneider thanked him very much, and he gave her the 
name of the vessel and the name of the captain to whom 
to write: The purser then asked if she cared to pay his 
train and ’bus fare from South London, not, as he explained, 
that she was under any obligation, but, of course, he had, in 
reality, come just simply to be of possible service to her: 


or whose suggestion for a title is used. 


Wrxrx rnpine 
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Naturally, Mrs. Schneider willingly complied—in fact, 
gave him half-a-crown: When r. Schneider came 
home, being of a suspicious turn of mind, he first of all 
looked up the list of vessels in the line mentioned, and 
found that there was no such ship, and no such captain: 
His later inquiries confirmed this. The alleged purser 
was really a clever rascal.’’—— 

A splendid story, V. S8., and if Mr. Purser comes to our 
doors now we shall know what to do: 


“Frest of all,” writes G. B., “I want to know who 
invented the habit of taking off his hat 
Two to a lady, and secondly, I should like to 
Questions. _learn why one’s brothor is always too 
Ghtons, ste to, walk several sullen ini hate ue 
eleas, able to walk several miles c a heavy stic 
about three inches thick ? *»—— nate 
To tackle the historical question first, G. B., it is pro- 
bable that the hat-raising habit originated about the 
twelfth century. When a young man came out to do 
battle in a tournament in days it was his custom 
to take off his helmet and bow gracefully to the faire ladye 
whose colours he was sporting in his crest. As helmets 
went out of fashion and a form of head-gear a little easier 
to get off came in, the habit gradually spread to its present 
dimensions. Even nowadays we in England are consider- 
ably behind our Continental neighbours in this matter. 
Everyone in France, for instance, takes off his hat on 
entering and leaving 4 shop, if a lady is serving behind the 
counter. Your second question, I fear, is, as Artemus 
Ward would say, “ rote sarkastik.” Perhaps your brother 
belongs to some secret society, the members of which 
have pledged themselves never to be seen in public hugging 
a brown paper bundle. 


“Tg it a fact,” writes Puzziep, “that London is at present 
empty, and, if so, how is business 
Is London conducted ? ”"—— 

Empty ? The phrase, ‘‘ London ompty,” which 
we always meet at this time of the year, 
Puzz.zp, is simply a pleasant fiction of those who move 
in high society. The London season is now concluded, 
and the town is empty from the point of view of the 
Upper Ten and their associates, who are supposed to be 
shooting over Scottish moors or drinking the waters 
at Continental resorts. 

However, if you were to visit London to-day, you would 
find it as crowded as ever, and in the slum areas 
would come across thousands of children who would be 
only too happy if they could escape even for one day from 
the sweltering heat of the streets. 

May I remind you and my other readers that you can 
help them to have such an outing by subsoribing to the 
Fresh Air Fund ? Ninepence means a day in the country 
for one child ; £8 2s. takes a party of 200: 


LavouTer intends to do his share in helping this old world 

along. He writes: “ Many tradesmen 

ee constantly call out the various goocs 

Pa ce they have for sale. If they were to 

adopt the gramophone or similar 

machine to do this for them they would save their voices, 
and the novelty would attract custom.”—— 

There seems something in the idea, Lavcurer, but if 
it takes the form of forty-lung- r talking machines 
blaring out “ Buy, buy, buy!” in the front of butchers’ 
shops, I am afraid the public won't a Hohe the innova- 
tiog much: But if properly employed the machines 
should be found distinctly useful. I notice, LavanTer, 
that you remark, “ Any firm using this suggestion and 

rofiting by it ought to send contribution to the F.A.F." 
Ko doubt they will. 


Sprcrat day's outings in connection with the Fresh Air 


Fund have been srnaged for, and will 
Pico * take place on the following dates: 
August 23rd, Dominion Party ; August 


ys. 24th, Dominion Party ; September Ist, 
Pearksown Party; September 2nd, ia Party, and 
September 2nd an outing will take place in Memory 
of dear little Margery: 


(The list of Fresh Air Fund subscriptions will be found 
on the red page opposite.) 
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Personal Accidents. Employers’ Liability. 
Fidelity Guarantees. Fire and Burglary. 
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ala Anon., £2; Kenneth L. Bilsrough. £25; A. H.8., Anti-Slang Club, 2s. 3d.; W. Creak, £1 3s.; Officers and Crew of 
CRESH AIR FUND FIGURES. Auon., 16s.; ES P E. Demman, .; Anon, 2s.; &.S. Batoum, £1 le. Mol’s Boy. 3s.; Interest on £1,000, £10 16s. Id.; 
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The Artist on ajourney was impressed on seeing a fellow traveller draw a matchbox from his pocket, empty therefrom a Pill and 
swallow it, afterwards explaining that he never travelled without Beecham’s Pills, and that the matchbox in the waistcoat pocket 
was an original idea of a handy way of carrying them. This cute notion was thought worthy of being illustrated, as no doubt ‘many 
who are liable to headaches and stomach troubles may take advantage of the example set by the principal character. 
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